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Visual Aids in Extension Classes 


peat YOD is a residential suburb located on 
Lake Michigan about five miles from downtown 

Milwaukee. Its area of a little over a square mik 
contains a population of about 15,000 made up largely 
of the families of professional and business men. 

The Shorewood Opportunity School is a vocational 
and adult school operated under the supervision of th 
Shorewood Board of Vocational and Adult Education, 
which is part of the system supervised by the Wisconsin 
State Board of Vocational and Adult Education. The 
school was authorized in 1921. Since Shorewood is 
a residential community, there is a limited demand for 
vocational instruction other than in the commercial 
field. The tuition of Shorewood residents who wish 
work in trade and industry classes is paid at the Mil 
waukee Vocational School, and Shorewood has d 
veloped a cultural and recreational program. About 
a hundred different classes are offered, ranging from 
current economic and social problems, foreign language, 
human behavior, thoughts of the philosophers, modern 
book reviews, English usage, interpretive reading, per 
suasive and public speaking, the speaking voice—to 
applied arts, art metal, woodworking, drawing and 
sketching, homemaking activities, photography—to an 
a cappella choir, harmony, group piano, violin, and 
vocal instruction—through the commercial field—to 
body rhythmic movement, fencing, swimming, German 
rhythmics, tap dancing, ballroom dancing, and contract 
bridge. About 3,350 men and women were enrolled 
in these classes during the past season. 

In addition to class activities, a Sunday afternoon 
lecture series and dramatic and music programs ar 
sponsored. An indoor recreation program is con 
ducted during the winter, and an outdoor program of 
playground ball and horseshoes under lights, and tennis 
during the summer. An indoor swimming pool is open 
throughout the year. 

The program has been outlined briefly to show that 
the school buildings, equipment, and grounds are used 
extensively for community purposes. Only limited 
uses have been made of visual aids in this community 
adult education and recreation program. One _ phas« 
of the program that has used the motion picture and 
stereopticon extensively has been the Sunday afternoon 
lecture series. This program brings to Shorewood out 
standing men and women from the lecture platform. It 
is financed about one-third through a free will offering, 
one-third through a ten cents reserved section fee, and 
One-third through contributions from the Shorewood 
Board of Vocational and Adult Education. Some of 
* Read before “Conference on Visual Education and the Adult”, 
University College, Northwestern University, May, 1938. 
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Showing high value of visual aids for adult in- 
struction and the greater developments possible 
By H. M. GENSKOW 

Director Shorewood Opportunity School, Milwaukee 


L 


the weekly programs given from October to March, 
for the past year and the coming season, follow: 


— 1937-1938 — 


Lecturer Subject Illustration 
Captain Patrick Smith Japan’s New Empire M: .?. 
Deane Dickason Lure of South Seas M. P. 
Burton Holmes Beautiful Switzerland MP. 
All Over France and Slides 
Major James Sawders Gay & Magnificent M. P. 


Argentine 
Dr. Victor G. Heiser An American Doctor's 
Odyssey 


Harry Ostrander Spam & the Mediterra- M. P. 
nean 

Col. Chas. Furlong Last of the Old West M. P. 

Dudley Crafts Watson Woods of Mexico Slides, Music 

Carl Sandburg Afternoon with Carl 
Sandburg 

\loha Bake Lives of a World Wan- M.. P. 
derer 

Hettie Dyhrenfurth Himalaya — Throne of M. P. 
the Gods 

Julien Bryat Turkey Reborn M. P. 

Margaret Ayer Barnes Adventures of An Ac- 
cidental Authoress 

William Seabrook An Expatriate Returns 

Grey Owl VWississauga M. P. 

Gustav Grahi In Lion Land with Movie M. P. 
Camera 

Dr. Louis Berg Why We Misbehave Like 


Human Beings 


Tony Sarg {fternoon with Tony Sarg 
Branson De Cou Hawatian Islands M. P. 
— 1938-1939 — 
Ruth Bryan Ower This Business of Diplo- 
macy 
Dudley Crafts Watson Along the Danube Slides, Music 
Major James Sawders J/taly Today M. P. 
Capt. John Craig Danger is My Business M. P. 
Gutzon Borglum Great Stone Faces 
Howard Cleaves Wilderness Thrills M. P. 
Harrison Format Into Forbidden Tibet M. P. 
Harry Ostrandet Vew Journeys in Old M. P. 
Asia and Slides 
Soo Yong The Good Earth 
Carveth Wells Through Mexico by M. P. 
Trailer 
Julien Bryan Inside Nazi Germany M. P. 
Branson De Cou Spring Cruise to Europe M. P. 


and Slides 


The attendance at these programs averages about 
one thousand. The attendance is generally larger at 
illustrated lectures than at those without illustration. 
It takes names such as Dr. Victor G. Heiser, Carl Sand- 
burg, or Tony Sarg to draw an overflow house with- 
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out illustrations. Frequently much lesser names draw 
a capacity house with pictures. 

Two motiograph deluxe 35 millimeter projectors 
which have recently been modernized with new lamp 
houses and lenses are used for the motion picture 
projection. A thousand watt Spencer double dissolving 
An attempt 
has been made to limit the motion pictures to 35 milli- 
meter because satisfactory projection from 16 milli- 
meter projectors at the throw of about 115 feet has not 
as yet been obtained. Many of the travel lectures are 
going into the 16 millimeter field, and the need of an 
are light 16 millimeter projector is evident. Color 
films which are almost impossible for lecturers to obtain 
in the 35 millimeter film are quite readily available on 
the 16 millimeter film. 

The opaque projector has been used extensively in 


stereopticon is used for the colored slides. 


two classes—interior decorating and art appreciation. 
In these classes most of the two hour period is spent 
examining the pictures on the screen. Sometimes as 
much as fifteen minutes is spent on one picture; at 
other times several pictures are flashed on the screen 
one after the other just to show the predominance of 
one detail. 
is the presentation by the instructor and additions, 


During the showing of the pictures, there 


criticisms, and questions by the class members. The 
membership of these classes is made up entirely of 
women. 

In order to bring out more clearly the use of the 
opaque projector in these classes, I want to present 
some of the subjects discussed in the first and second 
semester in the interior decoration class. They are 
as follows: 

First Semester 

1. House in general—meaning of interior decorating. 

2. Architecture — English, Tudor, Elizabethan — Jacobean 
Carolean—Georgian—classical—15th to 1&th centuries. 

3. Furniture—age of Oak—Gothic — Tudor—Jacobean 
Stuart (16th & 17th centuries)—age of walnut, Queen Ann 
Chippendale—(17th & 18th centuries )—classic & Adam—Hep- 
plewhite—Sheraton (18th century). 

4. Balance & arrangement—good taste in arranging furniture. 

5. Color—theory and color pictures. 

6. Window treatments—pictures of draperies and curtains. 

7. History of fabrics—linen, cotton, wool, silk, rayon, 
celanese. 

8. Italian Renaissance—its meaning—architecture, paintings, 
learning. 

Second Semester 

1. French architecture and furniture—Louis XIII—Louis 
XIV—Louis XV—Louis X VI—Empire—Provincial. 

2. Early New England life—Pilgrim, Dutch, Connecticut. 

3. Early 18th Century—Houses—Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Mount Vernon. 

4. Color schemes, carpets, wall paper, chintzes, fabrics. 

5. Houses of Maine—1800—Bulfinch, Greek Revival, Vic 
torian. 

6. Furniture of 19th century—Duncan Phyfe, Empire, Vic- 
torian, and other subjects such as—House plans (Modern Wil 
liamsburg houses and others )—Accessories—Early American 
glass, Staffordshire china, Lustreware—Balance and Arrange- 
ment—pictures of well balanced rooms—Antique exhibit—etc. 

Marion Cryderman, instructor of the interior decor- 
ation class, says this about the use of the opaque 
project wr: 

“Any well printed picture may be used, providing it is 
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printed on a good quality paper and is of a suitable size for 


the projector. Small pictures may be used but must by 
mounted on cardboard. If not of fairly stiff paper, held or 
fastened on pasteboard, the image will not be clear and wil] 


show unevenly. Photographs, unless securely mounted, be- 


cause of the edges curling, are difficult to us¢ 


“The pictures I have found most satisfactory are those 
taken from good magazines, printed clearly on good paper 
Pictures in the inexpensive magazines are not clearly enough 
printed for screen work. Some of my most interesting and 
best pictures I have taken from ‘Arts and Decoration,’ ‘Hous 
and Garden’, ‘House Beautiful’, Architectural magazines, and 
catalogues from the ‘Anderson Galleries’ in New York (no 
longer available) showing fine antique furniture and works of 
art, put up for sale by collectors of estates. 

“Plain and colored post cards can be mounted or held in place 
by clips. Larger pictures also can be shown by merely hold- 
ing in place against cardboard. 

“By showing pictures in this way, in conjunction with the 
lecture, the subject under discussion can be studied minutelh 
making clear all lines and detail. The use of the projector. 


illustrating any subject in interior decorating, is invaluable.” 


Laura Lapham Lindow, instructor of the art ap- 


preciation class, makes these comments regardii 


fc 


use of the opaque projector: 


“In the teaching of the psychology of picture appreciation 
called ‘Art Appreciation’, to my class of adults in the Shore- 
wood Opportunity School, I trace the great epochs of the 
art of painting, and it would be almost impossible to explain 
the differences in the approach to art of the various periods, 
without visual means being available. Each epoch has _ its 
characteristics as to form, rhythm, color, and composition 
and an opaque projector aids me to analyze these points to 
advantage for the entire class. 

“Several companies make splendid reproductions of the 
famous works of art. These are photographed in color directly 
from the original paintings and are faithful records of the 
world’s greatest art. When the class is assembled I project 
on the screen the prints pertaining to the epoch which we are 
studying. 

“The University Prints, Newton, Mass., the Artext Prints, 
Inc. of Westport, Conn., and E. A. Seeman Prints Co. of New 


York City have provided me with the best examples of color 
reproduction although books and magazines have been mutil- 
ated to obtain the necessary material. The Bureau of Educa- 


tional Research of the State University of Iowa _ publishes 
an aesthetic judgment test in which two prints of the sam 
painting are shown, one with the correct composition as the 
artist has arranged his painting, the other with the objects 
in slightly different order. By use of visual means, the opaque 
projector, I am able to project these two pictures on the 
screen simultaneously, analysing the integral parts for the 
class, aiding them to become observing of aesthetics 

‘To obtain the ultimate value of a work of art, one must 
give it more than a passing glance. A picture which has 
taken several hours to paint, which has been painted by an 
artist who has spent years in learning to paint, which has 
taken days to arrange, which has gone through many changes 
and revisions during its making and which is so durable that 


it will last for hundreds of years should demand of the 


observer a time of thoughtful contemplation. To assume that 
one can get out of a picture all that is in it through seeing 
it for a short time is to admit a lack of appreciation. So my 
class has the advantage of a period of contemplation while 
the picture is on the screen, one of the many reasons in 


favor of visual education.” 











— 
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Though the opaque projector is ideal in classes sucl 
as interior decoration and art appreciation, its field is 
distinctly limited and its value is not 
the motion picture projector. 


as broad as is 


A few rather unorganized attempts have been made 
to use the motion picture projector in adult classes 


A notable example was a series conducted 


several 
years ago by a man who has traveled extensively 


library of his 


with his camera. He had a very fine 
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own motion picture films taken in Spain and the 
Latin American countries. His pictures were good, but 
the entire work of the class centered around the films 
without enough time for introduction and discussion. 
Plans are now under way for a course in science for 
adults in which the 16 millimeter sound films will be 
used extensively as illustrative material. In closing I 
must say that we fully realize that we have scarcely 
scratched the surface in the use of visual aids. 


The Administration of a Visual 


Education Program in a Small College * 


Describing the careful selection, evaluation and 


adaptation of educational films to the curriculum 


By SHERMAN P. 


U 
C 


HIS is the third year of our classroom motion pic 

ture program at Stephens College. During the first 

year, we used five times as many films per student 
as any other comparable school that we know about. 
During the second year of the program the figure 
tripled, and this year that total is tripling. Approxi 
mately 3,000 reels will be run through our machines this 
vear. This is a minimum of 500 hours actual running 
time, an average of more than two reels for every class 
hour of the school year. Obviously, such a quantity of 
service involves great detail of administration. Five 
hundred hours of running time means at ‘least 1000 
hours of curriculum study, film cataloging, personal 
contacts, promotion, editing, film and machine care, cor 
respondence, records, ratings, etc. 

Films are used on our campus for three purposes 
for direct instruction; as a basis for discussion; fot 
the teaching of motion picture appreciation. The ap 
preciation work is coupled with a production unit which 
is still in the infant stage. A program of such propor 
tions, even though localized, demands so much detail 
of organization and records that in a school of only 
1200 students the part time of ten people is required to 
keep the organization operating efficiently. 

The central committee governing general policies and 
determining the budget is made up of the Dean of In 
struction, the Dean of Administration, and the Head 
of the Division of Skills and Techniques. The director 
of radio and visual education who is responsible to 
this central committee, an instructor “in charge of 
operations,” a part time photographer to whom the pro 
duction work of the college is really incidental to his 
teaching of Photography in the art department, a full 
* Prepared for the “Conference on Visual Education and th 
Adult,” University College, Northwestern University, May, 


1938. 


jire 


e+ 


LAWTON 


»9r Radio and Visual Education 


ephens College, Columbia, Mo. 


time secretary, three catalogers and typists, and three 
machine operators complete the personnel. 

We feel that we might have over-promoted our movie 
program. Possibly we have encouraged the classroom 
use Of motion pictures (a) beyond our capacity to ad- 
ministrate properly, (b) beyond the capacity of our 
faculty to use the films fully with all of the advantages 
that can accrue from instructional cinema, and (c) 
beyond the available supply of good films. We have 
Naturally we 
These steps will be clear 
from the following summary of our administrative 
procedure. 


some evidence that this is the situation. 
have taken steps to correct it. 


1. First of all, as a visual education service staff to 
the campus, it is our obligation to know what is being 
taught in as many courses as we can. We gather this 
information by talking with other faculty members, by 
sitting in classes, and from course outlines which staff 
members submit each year to the Dean of Instruction. 

2. Then we try to find out what films are available. 
rom dozens of distributors we collect catalogs listing 
thousands of titles. 

3. Our third step is to select titles of films that we 
believe will fit into our curriculum. We then make up 
a card catalog of our own. In this catalog we list for 
each film the title, the various distributors from whom it 
is available, the rental price of each distributor, the 
length of the film, a description of the subject matter 
the distributor claims the film contains, and the courses 
in which we believe it will fit. For example, the descrip- 
tion of a film may lead us to believe that it should fit 
into a course in social problems, humanities, and a course 
in history. 

4. We then send to each of the instructors concerned a 
statement that such a film is available and we offer to 
get it for preview. A new requirement in at least one 
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division of our school is that no film may be selected 
for classroom work unless it has been previewed or seen 
by the instructor in charge. 

5. If, after the preview, the instructor feels that the 
film is of sufficient merit and pertinence, he asks us to 
get it for him at a certain time and to be shown in a 
place of his own choosing. 

6. We stamp the card “Approved” if the instructor 
thinks the film will suit his needs. We stamp it “Recom- 
mended” if he thinks it is very good, and provided it has 
technical excellence in photography and sound. 

7. We are a service organization. We correspond 
to a library. When an instructor asks us for materials 
it is our job to try to get them for him. This means 
that we must get the equipment, the operator, and the 
film to the right place at the right time and project the 
film with care and effectiveness. 

This service has been greatly simplified during the cur- 
rent year by the construction of the Cinema Laboratory, 
a classroom especially built for the effective showing of 
films. Previous to the construction of this classroom the 
machines were transported to as many as twenty lo- 
cations within a single week. Now more than ninety 
percent of our projections are in the Cinema Labora- 
tory to which the instructors bring their classes. Our 
experience in this respect differs from that of some 
other places. First of all, having a theater for the 
special purpose of showing classroom movies does not 
seem to create the attitude on the part of the students 
that they are going to a “show.”” Neither does the use 
of a regular operator rather than the teacher tend to 
create this attitude. The attitude which students have 
toward a movie showing is dependent upon the instruc- 
tor, not the place in which the film is shown nor the 
method of showing. In any case, if some of our show- 
ings might assume the aspect of entertainment, we feel 
it is so much the better as long as students get the 
material. 

8. After each class showing we ask the instructor to 
rate the film used. 

First of all he tells us in what ways the film has 
proved to be of help in his course. In 16% of the cases 
of film use during the current school year, motion pic- 
ture films clarified material which the class had already 
covered. In 5% of the cases the film gave additional 
facts to previous class material. One-tenth of the films 
served as a summary of material that had already been 
covered. In 15% of the instances, the film served as an 
introduction to a subject which the class was about to 
undertake. The principal contribution of one-fourth 
of the films was that they made the material more vivid 
or interesting. In 17% of the cases the film provided 
a general background for fuller appreciation of course 
materials. In a few instances instructors felt that films 
had helped them integrate with work offered by other 
departments. 

The second question that instructors are asked is: 
if the film was of no assistance to your class, please 
indicate why. Throughout three years of such reports, 
no instructor has reported that the subject matter was 
too far removed from what the class was studying. This 
fact, we believe, is the result of fairly careful film selec- 
tion. Based on the showing of about 2000 reels, 1.25% 
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of the showings resulted in reports that the subject 
matter was too simple; 1.66% that the subject matter 
was too complex; 1.25% that the same _ material 
had been covered more effectively by some other 
method. Other negative comments offered by instruc- 
tors (in rare instances) have been that the film was a 
little dull, not clear, hodgepodge, or lacked dramatic 
effect. 

The third question that we asked of instructors is 
whether the accuracy of material, scope of material, 
thoroughness of material, organization, etc., has been 
good or bad. Instructors consistently rate at least two- 
thirds of the films very high as regards to content. The 
most frequently mentioned weak point is that the ma- 
terial is out of date. Besides accuracy, scope, thorough- 
ness and organization of material, films are rated on 
titles, photography, speaking, other sound, acting, cos- 
tumes, and setting. All items considered, 8% of the 
films that we have used have been rated as poor and 
13% as below medium quality. 16% are considered of 
adequate merit, 28% very good and 32% excellent. 

The percentage of films that get good ratings has not 
increased over a three year period; thus it appears that 
the quality of films used on this campus has not im- 
proved. However, we have found a greatly increased 
use of films not on our “Approved” list. Many instruc- 
tors believe that even a poor film is better than no film 
and so are willing to try a few new titles each year. 
It is, we find from our records, the use of these films 
that has kept the average film rating at the same three 
year level—the films with high ratings are repeated 
from year to year, but not usually those with a rating 
below five on a scale of ten. 

9. We now approach another question on which each 
film user is asked to report. This question concerns 
the methods by which he tried to get the maximum value 
from the money and time expended: what methods did 
you use to make the film effective by tying it in with 
other course materials? We feel that asking this 
question of each film user not only gives us a pretty fair 
picture of what is going on, but the very fact that the 
instructor has his attention called to the various ways 
of using films effectively might encourage the adoption 
of some of the methods. We discovered, for example, 
that although 27% of the reports claimed that the in- 
structors told students what to look for in the film, 
only 23% of them had previewed the film or had even 
seen it before. Then it was that we began our campaign 
to have no unpreviewed film used in a class. 

Effective methods of film use were reportd to us 
as follows; in about four cases out of ten the classes 
had discussions about the film afterward. In some 
cases instructors have asked to have the film shown 
twice with discussion of the main points of the film 
between showings. Other instructors have found it 
helpful to have the chairman of a class committee pre- 
Lectures previous to or following the 
Reference back to 


view the film. 
showing are probably too common. 
the film frequently in projects that follow the film show- 
ing seem to be very helpful. 

10. Finally, we ask each instructor to offer comments 
on our service so that we can improve our weak spots 
or continue our more effective procedures. 
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Developing an Integrated Community 


Program by Use of Visual and 


Auditory Aids” 


RESENT trends indicate that increasing discus 

sion and attention have been given to school and 

community relationships during the past few 
years. Rapid changes have been inaugurated both in 
the method of determining the programs and also in 
the type of content to be used. Everyone may re 
member the time when the instructional program car 
ried on in the schools was presented in accordance 
with the hands of the clock and through page numbers 
of text books. Several years passed and we found 
ourselves in a new world—a new social structure in 
the making, which necessitated new educational policies, 
methods, procedures, materials, and interpretations fot 
a reconstructed curriculum from the kindergartet 
through the university and into community life. 

The essentialities involved in developing a community 
program by use of visual and auditory aids are numer 
ous and somewhat complicated. It is necessary to survey 
conditions and to become acquainted with all organiza 
tions and individuals who are to be considered in this 
type of community activity. We believe it is a r 
sponsibility of public relations to keep them informed 
and interested not only by providing them with certain 
information but also to have them become active par 
ticipants. The diagram of avenues and action whicl 
has been distributed to you portrays this network. 

Business and industry have been great users of visual 
and auditory aids. Business organizations plan for 
extensive advertising, and advertising is nothing mort 
than the effective use of practically all types of visual 
and auditory aids. If the public schools, in cooperation 
with the community, could finance advertising programs 
comparable to those used by business and industry, 
their problems of interpretation and integration would 


approach solution more simply and more directly. 


In developing a community program such as exists in 
Detroit, it has been necessary to establish plans, pro 
cedures, and a calendar of activities with all necessary 
rules and regulations. The community program now 
operative in Detroit has been established during the last 
twenty years. There were few organizations partici 
pating when the program started. Each year others 
have been added and the diagram gives a partial pic 
ture of this community combine. Each organization 
agency, or corporation maintains its independence and 
identity within the community. This portrayal does not 


* Read before “Conference on Visual Education and the Adult,’ 
University College, Northwestern University, May, 1938 


Summarizing the purposes and activities of visual 
instruction in a great city’s public school system 


By W. W. WHITTINGHILL 


Director Visual Instruction, Detroit Public Schools 


then mean that some five thousand or ten thousand 
community units are in operation simultaneously. In 
reality, these units have regularly scheduled activities 
and yet it is not unusual to find, on some occasions, 
many of them participating in a city-wide activity pro- 
eraim. 

These same organizations have set up definite 
plans of procedures. Plans are exchanged so that all 
concerned may have an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted and educated with the coordinated system. 
Time does not permit me to give in detail the typical 
procedures generally set up and approved. However, 
the following information will serve as a cross-section. 
\ definite policy for the use of teaching aids in the 
public schools has been established. Teaching aids 
which are distributed from the central library are always 
previewed, evaluated and approved by instructional 
committees in cooperation with the Department of 
Visual and Auditory Education before they are recom- 
mended. These aids are classified in a bulletin and 
made available to the public schools. 

In addition to this type of teaching aid, many ex- 
hibits relating to school activities and community pro- 
grams are organized and used in the schools. Fre- 
quently, the schools plan their own exhibits within 
the building and they are used for what are known 
as “School and Community Nights”. Occasionally, 
organizations other than the schools prepare exhibits 
and, in instances, these are labeled as traveling exhibits 
and 20 from school to schools. There has been a 
bulletin prepared which presents information concerning 
the visits to various organizations within the Metro- 
politan area. Thousands of school children each year 
visit industrial plants, stores, hotels, the art institute, 
radio stations and newspapers. These experiences are 
very valuable for the children and represent one of the 
finest types of school and community relationship. This 
plan also includes cooperation with commercial or- 
ganizations relative to the use of teaching aids spon- 
sored and produced by them. 

It is necessary that there be policies and procedures 
concerning the use of these aids, so that previewing 
is made possible. In selecting films and slides and 
other aids, public schools need to differentiate between 
materials used by commercial organizations for sales 
promotion and materials intended for instructional pur- 
poses. These aids should be approved for use in the 
schools on the basis of the degree to which they add to 


(Concluded on page 186) 
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The Educational Screen 


Possibilities in the Use of the School 


Newsreel 


HE MAJORITY of teaching devices are capa- 

ble of much more effective use than appears on 

the surface. Particularly has this been evident 
in the case of the student newsreel in its evolution as 
a part of the instructional program in our Junior High 
School during the past six months. 

As originally conceived the newsreel was designed 
to serve as an interesting record of highlights of the 
school year. Sponsored and financed by the Student 
Council, the film provided experience in planning and 
budgeting available finances, selecting worthwhile por- 
tions of school activity, composing subtitles, and initi- 
ation into certain rudimentary principles of movie mak- 
ing. These things it did—and much more. 

It early became evident that as an agency for pain- 
lessly molding student opinion the newsreel was un- 
Thus, when the student court was set in 


surpassed. 
operation the Newsreel Committee immediately filmed 
typical violators of school regulations, their progress 








Shooting a Scene from Puppet-Making 


A crisp expose of the benefits derivable from 
the student news-reel by live-wire methods 
By WILLIAM G. HART 


Director of Visual Education 
Lowrey School, Dearborn, Michigan 


through the court, and subsequent punishment. A 
much more wholesome understanding of the reason for 
certain rules appears to have followed. 

Shortly afterwards a student was struck and injured 
by an automobile as a result of careless bicycle riding. 
The Newsreel Committee swung into action, re-enacted 
the scene in cooperation with the police, and followed 
with a series of shots of thoughtless bicycle use under 
the subtitle “Do You Do These Things.” The ulti 
mate effect is difficult to measure, but much discussion 
of the desired type followed, and the experiment was 
successful enough to bring forth a substantial police 
appropriation to produce on a more elaborate basis 
a picture directed toward bicycle safety. 

Numerous other uses of this nature are planned. 
When the lawns become littered with papers, as happens 
annually with the advent of spring, pictures will be 
taken of the unsightly grounds. Experiments in en- 
couraging good sportsmanship at athletic contests, 
pedestrian safety and care of school furniture and equip- 
ment are being considered. The newsreel is winning 
its spurs as a most efficient device for molding the 
thinking of a student body toward issues as they arise. 

Another valuable by-product of the newsreel has 
been the experience afforded students in preparing and 
delivering over the public address system a running 
comment and explanation of the film in the best Lowell 
Thomas fashion. In each case the edited reel 1s 
screened before the committee, each of whom makes 
notes and prepares to cover whichever of the showings 
can best be arranged in his schedule. Improvement 
in technique has been marked enough to justify the 
starting of a “radio broadcasting studio”, where stu- 
dents are given actual practice in preparing and deliver- 
ing to their classmates in another room various types of 
radio progranis. 

One of the most promising leads in our brief exper- 
ience with the Newsreel has been its ability to cut 
across traditional boundaries of subject matter and to 
bring together in a common project numerous “‘depart- 
ments”. Working most actively in production activ- 
ities have been the journalism class, the student gov- 
ernment, the auditorium classes, and the art depart- 
ment, the last group cooperating closely with the project 
in developing title lettering and backgrounds. Skill 
has progressed to the point where colored-background 
titles are being turned out. 

Certainly not of least importance is the place of the 
newsreel in the public relations program of the school. 
‘rom its very inception, inquiries were constantly re- 
ceived from parents and friends who wished to ob- 
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Chairman of Newsreel Committee at Work on Titles 


serve their children as they appeared in newsreel 
1 


activities. Interest has reached a point where a loca 


Microphotography 
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theatre magnate has offered to attempt showings in his 
theatre with nearly 2000 capacity. 

Thus the newsreel has won for itself a place of 
considerable importance in our school program. Our 
experience, however, is relatively short. Far more 
significant results are doubtless possible. 


Editor's note: Have you made a moving picture in your 
school? If so, will you tell the other schools who have made 


pictures and those who want to make them, about it? 


[he National Council of English Teachers is making a 
survey of school-produced films. Will you please supply in- 
formation as to title and subject of your film, a description 
of it, length, whether 16mm or 35mm, silent or sound. If 
vou are carrying on activities in this field, please write Mr. 
Hardy Finch, High School, Greenwich, Connecticut for a 


blank upon which to report them. 


Being a detailed account of an ingenious and effect- 


ive adaptation of available apparatus to a new need. 


By H. O. BURDICK and D. W. WEAVER, Jr. 
Departments of Biology and Chemistry 


Alfred 
HE PART necessity plays in mothering invention 
is frequently evident in photography if the lack of 
adequate funds prevents the purchase of expensive 
equipment. We wished to make 35mm. film strips and 
slides for lectures in biology and chemistry. Our only 
available equipment was an Eastman Recomar 33 and 
an Argus 35 mm. camera. The former used only 
3%" x 414” plates or cut film and it was impossible to 
critically focus the latter on various-sized diagrams so 
that they would be properly reduced to fill a double 
frame opening (24mm. x 36mm.) on 35mm. film. By 
combining parts of both Recomar and Argus cameras, 
a microphotographic camera was produced which was 
well suited to our needs. <A description of this photo 
graphic hybrid follows. 
Figures 1 to 4 show the finder made from a metal 
plate holder of the Recomar. 
sawed off leaving only the butt (A) and hinge (D) of 


the plate holder. The hinge was then pried loose and 


Most of the back was 


soldered to the butt as shown. A piece of sheet metal 
(E)3%4” x 354%” was soldered to the free edge of the 
hinge. The butt of this plate holder (from now on 
referred to as plate holder No. 1) was pushed in plac 
along the plate holder guides on the back of the 
Recomar so that the hinged plate could be swung back 
out of the way but still be firmly held by the butt of 
the plate holder. 

The spring tension back and hinged plate rack wer 


removed from another metal plate holder (No. 2) an 


University, Alfred, N. Y. 


pushed into place against the butt of holder No. 1 
already in position. Careful measurements were taken 
to establish a point on both holder No. 1 and the plate 
of No. 2 exactly opposite the center of the Recomar 
lens, 

The lens barrel of the Argus was removed by taking 
out the 4 screws on the face of the camera. The Argus 
film case without the back was placed against the back 
of plate holder No. 2 so that the Argus lens barrel 
aperture was centered over the Recomar lens. The 
screw holes in the case were likewise indicated. After 
cutting the openings for the barrel aperture and the 
screw holes, the plate holder No.2 was screwed against 
the face of the Argus case with a piece of black velvet 
between to exclude light. This made a light proof 
film carrier when both the plate holder cover and the 
\rgus film chamber cover were in place. 

The focusing unit was constructed of light sheet 
metal and mounted on plate holder No. 1 after a 2” 
x 15g" hole had been cut around the point marking 
the lens center. A piece of ground glass was fastened 
in place on this small metal turret (see figures 1 to 4). 
The ground glass surface must be at the same distance 
from the Recomar lens as the film strip in the Argus 
or it is evident that the negatives will not be sharply 
focused. This distance can be easily measured from 
the guides for plate holders on the Recomar to the 
level of the negative in the Argus as shown in figure 4. 

In practice, we open wide the diaphragm and shutter 
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on the Recomar, swing the focusing device into place 
(sketch 1) and shift the camera lens or change the 
distance from diagram to lens to get the proper-sized 
image on the ground glass. Critical focusing is done 
with the Recomar lens rachet while examining the 
image with a magnifying glass. The focusing chamber 
is swung aside but its base is not removed from the 
plate holder guides (sketch 2). The diaphragm is 
usually stopped to 8 and the shutter closed. The Argus 
film carrier, already loaded with film, is pushed into 
place against the butt of the focusing unit and the cover 
of the plate holder attached to the Argus is pulled out 
sufficiently for proper exposure of the film. All ex- 
posures are made with the shutter control on the 
Recomar. After exposure, the cover is pushed back 
into place and the film turned for the next exposure. 
The Argus film carrier is pulled out of position far 
enough to allow the focusing unit to be swung into place 
for the next picture. This procedure eliminates the 
delay involved in replacing the film case on the plate 
holder track after each exposure. Exposures can be 
taken almost as rapidly as the pictures to be copied 
are arranged. 

Eastman Safety Positive or Agfa Positive film may 
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The Educational Screen 


be used for both negative and positive strips and de- 
veloped in Eastman D-16 or Agfa Positive Film De- 


veloper. Process film is also excellent for reproduction 
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Sketch 1 Sketch 2 


of black and white line drawings. Color pictures are 
accurately reproduced with Kodachrome A. 

Film bought in bulk is much cheaper than spool film, 
costing about one cent per foot. If only a few pictures 
are to be copied, a short strip of film is rolled onto 
the spool. This method eliminates the necessity of 
exposing a complete roll of 18 or 36 frames before 
development. The shorter strips are cut between frames 
and made into 2” x2” slides. We have found the 
S.V.E. Tri-Purpose Projector to be excellent for both 
film strips and slides. 

The combination Recomar and Argus described here 
has a definite place in the field of visual education and 
its advantages are: low cost, flexibility, accuracy in 
focusing ; it can be used for closeups or distant views, 
black and white or color reproduction, copying or 
landscapes. 


The authors acknowledge the services of Mr. Leon Bassett 


in assembling this photographic unit and for his line draw- 
ings showing the specifications. 


Developing a Community 
Program with Visual Aids 
(Concluded from page 183) 


the effectiveness of instruction something that would be 
lacking without their use. Approved teaching aids 
should have definite instructional value comparable to 
that of the teaching aids which have been purchased by 
boards of education. Teaching aids containing more 
than a minimum amount of advertising or implications 
which point to the absolute superiority of the specific 
product or of a particular commercial organization 
should not be used in the public schools. With this 
type of procedure, many of these organizations are 
able to produce films which have many values for use 
in the schools and community. 

Cooperation with the press, radio stations, theatres, 
departments of City government, and all other agencies 
utilizes main avenues for action relating to those com- 
munity interests in which all are vitally concerned. 
An integrated program by use of visual and auditory 
aids provides a balanced education for the public 
schools and the entire community. 
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DEPARTMENT OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION 





President’s Letter 


- HAS been a pleasant and enlightening experienc 
t 


» have been President of the Department. W< 


have grown markedly during the year. Our low point 
in membership was 320. Today we have 550 paid-up 
memberships. The sharp increase has been due to 


number of factors. First, of course, is the general 
increasing interest 1n visual instruction. ‘This is at 
tested to by the fact that in 1933-34 the Educational 
Index listed 33 articles in Visual Education; in 1935 


36, 44; and in 1936-37, 67. But more important than 


this increase in interest has been the unflagging energy 
and zeal of our members, especially in the Metropolitan 


and New England branches, in recruiting new members 
But even with this sharp increase in memberships ther 
are still literally hundreds of eligible persons, some of 
them even teaching courses in this field, who do not 
belong to our organization. 

The activities of the New England and Metropolitan 
branches suggest that we need to regionalize our worl 
a great deal more than we have in the past. Many 
teachers cannot afford to come to our national meet 
ings. There are regional and state opportunities fot 
us to not merely increase our membership, but more 
significantly to serve educational needs. Especially 1m 
portant in this connection are the audio-visual con 
ferences which have been held at Atlanta, Nashville, 
Evanston, Columbus, Jamaica Plain, New York and 
many other centers during the past year. 

Our association needs to engage in some big proje cts 
on which we can get the combined thinking and activity 
of our membership. Activities such as those involved 
in the production of the film, Speaking of Safety met 
wide-spread approval in the referendum we held on 
this subject. Obviously, there are other activities of 
this and related topics in which we might engage. 

We need to increase our publications’ program. | 
would tentatively suggest a series of inexpensive pam 
phlets in which we might deal with a number of prob 
lems facing us in the field of visual education. 

We have 


of necessity emphasized the promotional aspects of the 


Our visual instruction is weak on theory. 


work. Yet, unless our theory is well-grounded, we 
shall run into difficulty. When, how, with whom and 
why should these various concrete materials be used? 
These questions have not been adequately answered 
Furthermore, we do not know the best ways to integrat 
these various ideas one with the other and with othe 
media of communication, especially reading. How can 
reading improve excursions? How can excursions 1m 
prove reading? Of what value are documentary films 
in improving sensitivity to social problems so_ that 
students will be moved to read widely and intelligently 
in the fields of housing, soil erosion, flood control, and 
the like ? 

We need rigorous evaluation of the courses offered 
in visual instruction. Is there undue emphasis on 
mechanical skills? Is there sufficient emphasis on 


? 


(Concluded TL page 190 ) 


PROGRAM 


Department of Visual Instruction of the N.E.A. 
June 27-30, 1938, New York City 
President, Edgar Dale, Ohio State University, Colum- 

bus 

Secretary-Treasurer, Lloyd L. Ramseyer, Ohio State 
University, Columbus 

Local Chairman, Rita Hochheimer, Vice-President of 
the Department 

Department Headquarters, Room 318, Pennsylvania 

Hotel, Seventh Avenue and 32nd Street 
Monday, June 27—2:00 P. M. 

\merican Museum of Natural History, Lecture Room, 
Sth Floor. Joint Meeting with the Department of 
Secondary Education 

[he Photo-play Appreciation Movement 

William Lewin, Weequahic High School, Newark 

Forum Discussion 

Tuesday, June 28 
\merican Museum of Natural History 
Room 202, Duplex Hall 

11:00 A.M.—Business Meeting 

1:00 P.M.—Old Timers Get-Together Luncheon 

\merican Museum of Natural History, Flying Bird Hall 

2.30 P. M.—Afternoon Session 

IVord of Greeting from the Metropolitan Branch 
Rita Hochheimer, Asst. Director, Bureau of Visual 

Instruction, New York City Schools 

Experimental Use of Visual Aids in Teaching Reading 

\lex Jardine, Director of Audio-Visual Education, 
Public Schools, Evansville, Indiana 

Pictorial Techniques in Publicizing Education 

Howard A. Shiebler, Secretary to Superintendent of 
Schools, New York City 

limproving Illustrative Material in Textbooks 

Samuel B. Zisman, A. & M. College of Texas 


Wednesday, June 29 
American Museum of Natural History 
Room 202, Duplex Hall 
10:00 A.M.—E£ lection of Officers 
12:30 P.M.—/nformal Luncheon 
Standish Hall Hotel 


2:00 P.M.—Afternoon Session 
Visualizing Life—Today and Tomorrow 

Marian Evans, San Diego Public Schools, Calif. 
Film Production in the Schools 

Hardy Finch, Greenwich High School, Conn, 
Character Education Through Visual Expression 

Mary Brady, Harmon Foundation, New York City 
The D, V. I1—A Closeup and a Long View 

Kdgar Dale, President of the Department 


3:45 P.M.—Planetarium—Visit and demonstration 
Thursday, June 30 


10:00 A.M.—Excursion to Motion Picture Studio 
Admission by ticket only. These may be secured at 
Department of Visual Instruction Headquarters. 
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Farm Safety— In Hand-Made Lantern Slides 





By ANN GALE Art Department, Lindblom High School, Chicago 
Subjects Suggested By R. N. SOUTHARD, Westbury Public Schools, Westbury, Long Island, N. Y. 
HEN pupils begin to study the problems of safety in to graze in an orchard after fruit has been sprayed until 
the upper grades, (from 5-8) hand-made slides can be after a heavy rainfall. 
used very effectively as a basal means of instruction. 3. Lightning is one of the common causes of farm fire losses, 
Of all the many phases of safety, farm precaution was selected Be ready to put out its fire when it strikes. 
by Mr. Southard because of Westbury’s location in a rural area. 4. Rats and other vermin spread contagion. They should be 


. cay: : exterminated quickly. 
1. Most falls occur in the home falling up or down stairs, ’ 


‘as . 5. Treks ir animals carry spotted fever to humans by 
tripping on loose rugs, or stepping on marbles and toys. 5. Ticks from animal i 


means of the mosquito and fly. Don’t offer breeding places 

















2. Fruits and vegetables that have been sprayed should be for mosquitoes. 
washed before eating. Aniteals never should be permitted 6. Every farm should be equipped with a first aid kit. 
The sim- 
plest type 
of hand- 








— | made _ slide 
a, is made by 
3 | drawing or 
v4 tracing on 
QD finely —_fin- 

ished etched 
a glass with 
ordinary 
medium lead 
pencil. Col- 
or, by spe- 
cial crayons 
































or inks, en- 
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ly. Fine ef- 
fects are ob- 
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inch margin 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES 


AND BOOKS 


Conducted by Nelson L. Greene 





Education (April) A number of educational maga 
zines follow the practice of devoting one issue a yea 
entirely to visual education. In “Education” for the 
present year it is the recent April issue. The elevet 
articles by well known writers therein are the fol 
lowing: 

Will the Film and School Join Hands? (Spp), by 
F, Dean McClusky, after sketching various fiascos and 
blind alleys of our chaotic past, concludes that the 
solution will be “educator brains, plus technicians, 
implemented by capital”—which has been the convic 
tion of many for some twenty-years past. The Lite) 
ature in Visual Education: Its Strengths and Weak 
nesses, (Opp) by Fannie W. Dunn and Etta Schneider, 
emphasizes the great extent of the literature, its uneven 
quality, and the need for sounder and more critical 
treatment of practically every aspect of the field. Seek 
ing New Objectives through Use of Films. (7pp) 
by Edgar Dale, comments on the paucity, inadequacy 
and limitations of educational. film material, the fact 
that our present stock offers merely concrete topical 
films, and asserts the vital need for films to “explore 
the whole human scene from childhood to old age,” to 
give social perspective by interrelating and humanizing 
factual knowledge. The Sociological Approach to Mo 
tion Pictures in Relation to Education, (6pp) by 
Frederic M. Thrasher, is concerned chiefly with the 
atrical movies, and educational by-products derivable 
from them. And Still They Gaz'd.. 
F. Hoban, Jr., is a forceful discussion of past edu- 


.(5pp) by Charles 


cational films, the misuse of sound, and the specific 
sort of film to ensure learning of the right kind. A 
Critical Evaluation of Teaching Films, (5pp) by F 
L. Lemler, summarizes results from over 8000 teachet 
judgments on nearly 400 films, gathered over a four 
year period. The evaluation form used is included. 
Administrative Techniques for Effective School Us 
of Visual Materials (4pp), by Lloyd L. 


urges deeper and wider cooperation between visual 


Ramseyer, 


aids administrators and teachers, with illustrative sug 
gestions for many phases of the work. Jn-Service 
Training in Visual Instruction, (S5pp) by Paul C. 
Reed, points out strongly the inadequacy of present 
special courses available and emphasizes the importance 
of in-service training by a continuing program, wide 
in scope. Visual Instruction in Adult Education (5pp), 
by Hazel L. Gibbony, surveys the present achieve 
ments of film in this field and shows the great future 


~ 


values obtainable from sound films for adults. A 
Teaching Experiment with Visual Aids, (3pp) by Joe 
Park and Ruth Stephenson, presents succinctly an ex 
periment with two balanced groups of 15 students 
ach, in teaching a specific topic with and without 
visual aids. How To Make Lantern Slides, (7pp) by 
W. T. R. Price, is a very complete expose of th 
chief procedures in making slides of all kinds for many 
educational purposes. 


Michigan Education Journal (XV_ :460-61, May, 
1938) “Teachers as Movie Makers,” by J. Harry Adams. 

How the Bay City, Michigan, teachers produced a 
feature film to show the community the way the schools 
of their city function, is described crisply by Mr. 
Adams, Principal of Central High School. Sound ef- 
fects were achieved by reading the accompanying script, 
using microphone and amplifiers. The cost of the pro- 
duction ($1,000) was more than defrayed by the ad- 
mission prices, as the film was seen by thousands of 
local citizens. 

The Journal of Geography (XX XVII: 202-205, 
May, 1938) “A Picture Library and Its Use,” by Nora 
Riley, Northwest Junior High School, Kansas City. 

Here is presented a practical plan for geography 
teachers who may not know what to do with the wealth 
of illustrative material which accumulates after their 
temporary use in class. Have the children mount the 
pictures in a scrapbook which can then be cut up and 
the pictures sorted by countries, units, or topics. Select 
about thirty good pictures for each unit, number each 
picture, and formulate an objective test to be answered 
from the pictures and the printed legends. The test is 
put on a card and placed in a manila envelope with 
the pictures. Such a library can be kept in active cir- 
culation throughout the year. 

The Journal of Education (121: 53-54, February 
38) “A Camera Club for the Small High School,” by 
Stephen A. Griffin, Principal. 

Camera clubs have been part of the campus life 
of many colleges and universities, but not many 
high schools have inaugurated this splendid school 
activity. It is pleasing, therefore, to come across this 
brief report of a two-year-old camera club at Liver- 
more Falls High School, Maine. The outline given 
of the club’s program will doubtless prove stimulat- 
ing to other schools contemplating this extra-curric- 
ular activity. 

Hygeia (16:109-112, Feb.’38) “X-Rays a Way to Bet- 
ter Health through Photography,” by Walter E. Burton. 

This is the fourth article on a most interesting de- 
velopment in medical circles. In the laboratories of 
the University of Rochester, was recently produced 
the first colored motion picture of blood circulation, in 
this case that of the intestinal membrane of a rabbit. 
The blood cells, pictorially projected, were approxi- 
mately 100 million times their actual size. 

Natural color photography is being used widely 
in recording troubles involving color changes in the 
human body. Infra-red photography has been re- 
cently improved as to speed, and sensitivity into the 
invisible red region of the spectrum. These heat rays 
penetrate the skin and show details ordinarily in- 
visible. In bacteriology, photo-micrographs aid in 
research concerning microbe actors. Stereoscopic X 
ray pictures aid in many hospitals in seeing conditions 
in the third dimension. Tiny cameras are swallowed 
by the patient for recording stomach appearances. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


A HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 22nd edition. 4000 
schools statistically and critically described. 1208 pages, 250 
illustrations, 17 maps, $6.00. An Annual Review and Guide 
Book for all interested in education and especially in Private 
Schools. Introduction of 200 pages on events and modern 


tendencies. 
“An excellent critique of modern education .. . pungent 
style combined with fearlessness and plain speaking.” 
Educational Forum. “Should stimulate intellectual 
hunger even in the vested and smug-certain to be rel- 
ished by the progressive and alert.” Harvard Edu 


cational Review. 


HUMAN AFFAIRS—1938. 204 pages, Paper $.50, Cloth $1.00 
Reviews the educational and intellectual status of the world 
today. Reprints the introduction to the 22nd edition of Private 
Schools. 


A BRIEF GUIDE TO PRIVATE SCHOOLS—3d edition, 1938, 
160 pages. Illustrated. 25c. Day and Boarding-Schools and 
Junior Colleges by classification. Chapters on Selecting the School. 


THE SUMMER CAMP GUIDE—3d edition, 1938, 104 pages. 
Illustrated. 25c. Describes and lists the 400 Better Private Camps. 


Circulars and Table of Contents on request. 


PORTER SARGENT, {1 Beacon St., Boston 









The Educational Screen 


New Study Guide 


Men and Oil—a Manual to accompany the film—by 
Robert B. Weaver, Department of Social Science, 
Laboratory Schools, The University of Chicago. 

This is more than a perfunctory pamphlet for en- 
closure with the two-reel educational film on the de- 
velopment of the Pennsylvania oil industry, as con- 
densed and edited by Ralph Jester from the theatrical 
motion picture High, Wide and Handsome. In ex- 
pertly condensed form, it is a manual for study and 
reference which greatly enriches the results possible 
from this interesting film. It leads the students on to 
eager research on many aspects and ramifications of 
social history that are but fleetingly suggested in the 
course of the picture. The film gives the dramatic es- 
sentials, vivid data, swift glimpses in a long story, and 
above all it stimulates and inspires to further study 
and mastery of the wealth of learning material pre- 
sented and suggested in the booklet. Even so good a 
film as Men and Oil can realize but a fraction of its 
educational value unless an adequate manual such as 
this is used in conjunction. 

The first section is an 18-page “Brief History of 
the Development of the Petroleum Industry,” with 
illustrations and elaborate charts, which should be 
read before the picture is seen. Then follow twelve 
“Major Understandings You Should Gain from this 
Story of Men and Oil,” which also is for careful read- 
ing in advance of the showing. With such preparation 
the class is ready to see the picture with maximum 
profit. 

The outstanding scenes of Wen and Oil are then sum- 
marized, with thought-provoking questions for answer 
by the student from what he saw on the screen. Some 
still pictures from the film are included as a helpful 
key to the student’s recall. Next—something which 
should be a part of every manual accompanying a talk- 
ing film— a complete copy of the words spoken by 
the narrator’s voice, as it comes in at intervals through 
the picture. The student is urged to “try to recall the 
scenes to which they apply” (which will not always be 
easy). Then, for test purposes, come twenty well 
chosen Informational Questions and seventeen Ques- 
tions of Understanding. Finally, a set of twelve detailed 
Student Activities based on the twelve Major Under- 
standings expected to be derived from the film, as 
mentioned above. An example Bibliography concludes 
this excellent piece of work, a 44-page miniature text- 
book for teachers and students alike. NLG 


Department of Visual Instruction 


(Concluded from page 187) 
demonstration? Are the courses really functional as 
far as teachers’ needs are concerned? What are the 
standards for a course in visual instruction worthy 
of receiving graduate credit? Obviously, these are 
problems that must take long-time cooperative thinking 
to solve, but we shall never work out satisfactory 
solutions unless we begin some rigorous planning to 
do so right away. 

This present year has been a very stimulating one 
for me. It has renewed my faith in the democratic, 
cooperative way of solving problems. EpGAR DALE 
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Amprosound Model "N" — 750 Watt Lamp — Amprosound Model "L" 750 Watt Lamp — 


| Amprosound Model '"'M'' — 500 Watt Lamp — 
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AC-DC Operation. 


For home entertainment, classroom instruction and in- 
dustrial sales work where low price is a consideration. 
® Standard Focus 2 inch Lens 

® Operates with any Standard Lamp, 500 Watt or 
under, Model ““M”’ is equipped with F. 1.85 Objective 
Lens and Pilot L ight 
® 10 inch High Quality Speaker 

® Amplifier—14 Watts Maximum Output—10 Watts 
Undistorted Output 

® Operates without converter on both DC or 25 to 60 
cycles AC 

® Furnished with carrying cases and accessories (The 
Projector with amplifier in one case, the speaker in 
the other.) 


AC-DC Operation. 


For home entertainment, classroom instruction, audi- 
toriums and industrial sales work when variable con- 
ditions of current supply are encountered, and when 
maximum illumination and performance are required. 
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Lens and Pilot Light 

@ Approved by the Underwriters laboratories 
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Multiple Speaker operation 
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Undistorted Output 


AC Operation. 
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and Pilot Light 

@ 12 inch Auditorium Speaker with extra jack fo1 
Multiple Speaker operation 

@ Amplifier—55 Watts Max. Output—40 Watts Un- 


distorted with 2 Speakers. 20 Watts Undistorted wit 
1 Speaker 
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The Educational Screen 


NEWS AND NOTES Boing beief stations 0» 


. ef- ° f . . ° f 
significant doings and events til the Oe field. 


Conducted by Josephine Hoffman 





Report of Northwestern Meeting 


An important conference held May 13th and 14th 
on Northwestern University’s Chicago campus marked 
the establishment of an experimental and service center 
for the development of visual education programs for 
adults. This brought together leaders in three major 
areas as indicated by the three sections of the program— 
“Visual Aids in Industry,” “Visual Aids in Community 
Programs,” “Visual Aids in College Classes.” 

The significant feature of the Friday evening session 
on “Visual Aids in Industry” was the appeal of business 
to institutions of higher learning for research and guid- 
ance in the effective use of visual aids. On the 
Saturday morning program, public school men stressed 
the value of film materials as a means of interesting the 
community in functional education. Speakers on this 
topic were: H. C. Bauer, Superintendent of Schools, 
Lakefield, Minn.: H. M. Genskow, Director Shore- 
wood Opportunity School, Milwaukee; W. W. Whit- 
tinghill, Director Visual Education, Detroit Schools ; 
and C. R. Crakes, Principal Senior High School 
Moline, Illinois. The college section also met on Sat- 
urday morning under the chairmanship of Professor 
G. L. Freeman, Director, Visual Education Project, 
Northwestern University. Techniques of introducing 
films in classes, and problems in the administration, 
production and evaluation of these materials were dis- 
cussed by R. M. Kissack, Director of Visual Education, 
University of Minnesota; Dr. S. Lawton, Director of 
Visual Education, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo.; 
Dr. Frank Freeman, Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; and Dr. W. C. Johnson, Associate 
Professor of Chemistry, University of Chicago. Run- 
ning concurrently with the formal program was an 
equipment exhibit and a series of informal film screen- 
ings. 

The high spot of the entire conference was a luncheon 
round table held Saturday at the Lake Shore Athletic 
Club in which a group of University College instruc- 
tors discussed with the speakers of the morning, prob- 


Thorne Hall, Chicago 
Campus, Northwestern 
University 















lems in the development of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Visual Education Project. Dean Stevens an- 
nounced the establishment of an educational film library 
of over 200 selected titles. These are for use pri- 
marily in the classes of the University College but may 
be secured by outside organizations. Several experi- 
mental studies in the use and evaluation of available 
materials will be made in the college classes, and a 
series of general evening programs built around fea- 
ture-length educational film will be inaugurated in 
the fall. It was also announced that the University 
College will conduct other conferences in the field of 
visual education, and seeks to discover areas on which 
such meetings should concentrate to be of greatest 


service. 


Nashville Audio-Visual Education 
Conference 

Over 250 persons attended the first Audio-Visual 
Education Conference held at George Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tennessee, May 14, 1938. The 
Conference was sponsored by the faculties of four 
Nashville institutions: George Peabody College, 
Ward-Belmont School, Scarritt College and Van- 
derbilt University; but was held for the benefit of 


the entire region within a radius of 200 miles « 
Nashville. 

The Conference was keynoted by Dr. Edgar Dale, 
who spoke upon “The Place of Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation in the Curriculum.” Mr. Donald P. Bean, 
of the University of Chicago Press, talked about 
“The School’s Responsibility for Visual Material” 
with sound films to illustrate the use of visual ma- 
terial at three levels. Dr. Howard A. Gray, of Erpt 
Classroom Films, demonstrated “The Proper Class- 
room Use of Sound Films.” Mr. J. C. Wardlaw, 
Director of General Extension of the Georgia Uni- 
versity System, defined the requirements for a regional 
audio-visual service center, such as it is hoped may be 
developed at Nashville. 

In addition to members of the Peabody faculty and 
student body, representatives of fourteen other schools, 
colleges, and universities in the Nashville area regis- 
tered their attendance at the Conference. Tennessee 
outside Nashville, as well as Alabama, Georgia, and 
Kentucky, were also strongly represented. 

The Conference was arranged by Dr. M. L. Shane 
of Peabody College, acting as chairman of an inter- 
faculty Audio-Visual Education Committee. Closely 
collaborating with Dr. Shane were Dr. J. E. Windrow, 
who graciously placed the Peabody Demonstration 
School at the disposal of the Conference, and Dr. A. F. 
Kuhlman, Director of the Joint University Libraries. 
Dr. Shane presided at the morning session and Dr. 


Kuhlman at the afternoon session. 
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Visual Progress in the Northwest 


U. S. Burt, Head of the Department of Visual fh 
struction of the Oregon State System of Higher | 


cation, reports that at the Inland Empire Educational 


Association’s annual meeting held this spring at Spokans OPAQUE 


Washington, some 6,000 school people of the Northwes 

were in attendance. Mr. Burt, chairman of the Visual OJECTION 
Instruction Section, was in charge of the section's pri PR 

gram at the convention and was reelected chairman fot 


1938-39. The Visual Instruction Section is one of the has reater 
oldest sections of the Association and this year stepped 

up into first place as having the largest attendance, aver i ] Ti J 
School Superintendent of Oregon, also arranged a five ; 
dav Visual Instruction Clinic, from May 9 to 14, at costs less é 


various Oregon educational institutions for the purpose 


aging about 500. 
Mr. Burt, in cooperation with Rex Putnam, State 


of acquainting educators with the latest classroom films, 
projection equipment and visual instruction methods 


visual aids, as d 


The Oregon library of educational 
veloped by Mr. Burt, is now rated 1n second place in 


the nation, in respect to the number of subjects avail 
able and also in quantity distribution. The library 
now consists of 650 different motion picture films and 


S00 different sets of slides. These materials during 
the past year were shown before 1,017,603 people. Use 
of materials from the department has increased 265 pet 
cent since 1932 and the present year’s increase ovet 
last year is more than 50 per cent. 
Texas Group Have Visual Program 

Further evidence of increasing interest in visual 
education, is the session held May 19th in Galveston 
Texas. Mrs. J. N. Olson, chairman of Visual Educa 


tion for the local Parent-Teacher Council, which spol 





sored the meeting, reports it was Galveston’s first In your search for economies, consider care- 
visual education conference, and attracted a fine at fully the many advantages of opaque projection 
tendance. A popular feature of the program was the with a Spencer Delineascope. 


showing of local films made by teachers ; ’ , P 
a ; (1) Buying of illustrative materials can be 


Additional Summer Courses eliminated. Unlimited variety of illustrations 
is Dietd tnaheuctton are immediately available including photographs, 


. drawings, pictures in books, periodicals and 
Since the appearance of our May issue, which con newspapers. 


tained data on courses in visual instruction to be given 


this summer, we have received announcements of a Iew (2) Cost ol equipm nt Is very moderate. 

more, which are listed below. (3) The Spencer Model VA projects both 

Illinois opaque subjects and glass slides. 

Northwestern University, Chicago Jun. 20-Aug. 13 

soma ee eee ; Sivas (4) Highest optical quality and _ efficiency 
Visual Aids and Radio in Educatiot Paul C. Reed - see ee . 
assure bright, clear projection. 

New Jersey 

State Teachers College, Upper Montclair (5) <A visual aid which produces economies 
Visual Instruction E. Winifred Crawford through improved grades and reduced failures. 

North Carolina A demonstration can be arranged upon request. 

Elon College, Elon Colleg Jun. 2-July 9 lt will help you to fully appreciate the wide 
Visual Aids course in both summer terms uly 9-Aug.19 scope and flexibility of this Spencer instrument. 

Pennsylvania 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem July 5-Aug. 13 Write Dept. F\2 for descriptive literature. 

Marywood College, Scranton yu 5-Aug. 5 


aoa tt Aids to Teaching Ger) Sister M Sve Spencer Lens Company 


Furman University, Greenville ed W. Alexandet MICROSCOPES SPENCER REFRAGTOMETERS 
“ae MiICROTOMES COLORIMETERS 
PHoTomicrocraPHic Was SPECTROMETERS 


Hardin-Simmons College, Abilene EQUIPMENT PROJECTORS 
Visual Education (3 cr.) Dean R. A. Coll 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by Wilber Emmert 


Director Visual Education, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 





Planned School Exhibits Vitalize Instruction 


i THIS presentation there is given, first, a brief 
overview of the scope of visual-sensory aids, then 
a discussion of exhibits in general, and finally a word 
about school exhibits. 

The theory underlying the use of visual-sensory aids 
in education is based upon the concept that sensory 
experiences are necessary for mental activities. Sensory 
experiences produce memory images which can be 
called upon to mentally solve problems confronting 
the individual. As one grows intellectually, he gains 
the ability to deal with abstract symbols—the spoken or 
written words, numbers, and graphic representations— 
and to make bodily responses to the abstractions as 
readily as to the concrete situation or thing. 

Experimental studies have revealed definite and spe- 
cific functions for each of the various visual-sensory 
aids used in school work. In general, they all tend 
to make abstractions meaningful, provide correct initial 
concepts, conserve time in learning, and enrich in- 
struction. 

The school journey is a school exercise designed to 
provide complete sensory experiences relative to such 
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phenomena as cannot be brought into the school room. 
It brings the pupils into direct contact with a functional 
situation in which the elements being studied are per- 
ceived in their various relationships as they actually 
exist, and it provides these experiences in all their 
elements of concreteness. The object-specimen-model, 
and the museum provide real concrete things (or rep- 
licas), but removed from their natural settings and 
from their functional relationships, which are often 
necessary for a complete understanding of the material 
being studied. Pictorial materials—filat pictures, motion 
pictures, lantern slides, stereographs—present images 
of objects for study. Even this very realistic material 
must be interpreted in order to make it fully mean- 
ingful to the child. Research studies have revealed 
specific techniques for the selection and use of pictorial 
materials, as well as the educational outcomes to be 
expected from their proper use. For example, the 
stereograph, because of the three dimension effect, pro- 
duces an illusion of reality and makes the things more 
life-like and understandable to the child. Motion pic- 
tures, among other things, contributes educationally to 
the development of generalizations and to the under 
standing of relationships. Graphic material, in its var- 
ious forms, presents varying degrees of abstraction in 
its symbolizing of object, situation, fact, or idea. All 
these different visual-sensory aids, and their variants, 
may be employed in the school exhibits prepared. A 
clear concept of the function of each must be definitely 
understood to make the exhibit meaningful and effec- 
tive. Furthermore, a thorough comprehension of the 
specific function of the exhibit, as such, is necessary 
if its full values are to be realized. 


It is generally recognized that the prime function 
of an exhibit—commercial, school, or civic—is to attract 
attention to and arouse interest in a particular need, 
or to create a demand that a certain thing be done. 
This is usually achieved through the use of symbols 
abstractions which need interpretation to make them 
concrete. It should no longer be regarded as enough, 
in the exhibit field, merely to fill a hall with pictures 
diagrams, and models. If information is to be spread 
effectively through symbols, more of the interest-com- 
pelling presentations should be taken advantage of. 


The more concrete the idea, the surer it is of making 


a lasting impression and moving people to do the thing 
suggested by the exhibit. 


Too often would-be exhibitors are concerned with 
the mechanics of making the exhibit—whether the 


panels should be made of composition board or canvass, 


whether they should be made so that the exhibit can be 


transported from place to place, school to school; 
whether ready made materials can be purchased for 
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PORTABLE 


TWO UNITS 
TO CARRY 
THREE 
UNITS TO 
USE 


(interchangeable) 


the occasion; whether free material can be obtained: 
and how much can be crowded into a given space 
While these are important factors, consideration should 


how to find 





be given to such fundamental questions as 
the special and limited audience to whom the exhibit 
should be addressed and adapted ; how to select from thi 
mass of information such facts and illustrations as will 
catch the attention and hold the interest of this special 
and limited audience; and even, whether an exhibit 
is the best form in which to present the message. 
There is a greater chance of success of an entet 
prise, great or small, if it is approached with a clear 
cut, definite plan based upon such an analysis as a 





good business man would make. Exhibition work 


Projector Speaker and 
T 2 Ampli . 
is no exception to this rule. The exhibitor—com a Oe By "mine 







mercial, school, or civic—will do well to thoroughly 
plan his work and follow the lead of authorities in THE NEW HOLMES 
this field of endeavor. The following well tried 


plan is recommended for consideration 16mm all sprocket Projector 


rhis newly designed 
Problems of Exhibit Planning’ eg ge 
only one ‘ as € 


> designed to make it truly 
) } . ~ > 1 . 

1. Plan—Plan the whole ent rprise by isking questions portable and practical for 
the many uses required 


similar to those in this outline. : hools and colleges 
in scr 1S é 5S. 


2. Purpose—What are the results sought? Why does it seem 
likely that an exhibit will help bring about these results? Holmes Always 
EA Audien Cc What groups or types ot people do vou wisl A Step Ahead 
the exhibit to reach? Even among those selected you These features (many 
may need to make a choice. If so, which group can vou exclusively Holmes ) 
’ . ‘ ‘ ? are the reasons why 
hope, or does it appear practicable, to reach? Holmes Projectors are 
> Oo f j aehshitina Pas - . 99 1, ny . a favored by the world's 
4. Meth rd Exhibiting—What will you « with you See ated iectumese and section pee 
exhibit : REAR PICTURE SHUTTER NEW TANGENTIAL SOUND 
F. Place. W here will vou display s+ + Has been on Holmes Pro- APERTURE Latest devel- 
aan : ; nti x jectors since 1922. opment in sound reproduc- 
; ‘oO OV ng 1 vou displav it? : eS : ion. 
2. Time. For how long will lisplay it? A BALL BEARINGS—For long wad . . 
week, month, vear. life and smooth running. ey ay 
3. Occasion. What sort of an occasion will you mak¢ nO ee PHOTO CELL—No prism or 
of it? Conspicuous event? An accident to som for perfect projection. eaaat aa ae anaes 
hehe: te Me I 8 Ne Se .D BACK SPROCKET 
larger occurrence? A_ specialized project? eee ms hea Absolutely essential for per- 
5. The Exhibit Contest—What are the raw materials, the ALL SPROCKET Insures ng acy : 
facts, the ideas to be set forth? What ar the tests of maximum film life. FILTERED SOUND SPROCK- 
ET—-Same as used in theatre 


machines. 


GOVERNOR TYPE MOTOR— 
Silent and sound speeds. 


suitability and adaptability ? 
6. Form of Exhibit Materials—What type or form will best 


display the raw materials? That is, are small panels THREADING — Simplicity it- 
to be used? Posters, models, cartoons, objects, or com self. 
binations of several of these forms? "Te es ee 


What special features or attractions will add to theit EXCITER UNIT — Instantly 
removab!e for lamp change. 
LAMPHOUSE— Adaptable to 
500, 700 or 1000 watt lamps. 
DYNAMIC SPEAKER. 
AMPLIFIER-—10 Watts output. 


REELS—400 to 1600 feet. 


NEW LOW PRICE 


Larger production and simpli- 
fied mechanism make possible 


° . . Uh ‘ at we rice 25 = 
9. Organization and Construction—How will you get the ex The electric turntable can be used to a lower price on Holmes qual 
. & advantage for dancing and teeching ity equipment. 


hibit made? Who will sponsor the exhibit? How can music appreciation 


effectiveness ? 


“I 


Exhibit Arrangement—How will you utilize the floor 
space? How will the exhibits be placed? Will there b 
arrangements for demonstration space? 

8. Interpretation—How shall the exhibit be explained to the 

visitors? Will there be an explainer? Short talks 


Printed matter? Or will the interpretation be through 





titles, labels and explanatory statements ? 


Write for full information. 


é; professional and volunteer cooperation be secured? 
‘gp irgy Regge HOLMES PROJECTOR . 
10. Publicity How will you get people to comer Will you 1813 ORCHARD A, Cros Cc 0 
use newspaper, advertising space, personal appeal? — 





After-Use—How will you follow up the exhibit to get 
people to act upon what has been demonstrated? Will 
you distribute printed matter? Will you furnish a ré 
erence list? Will you make a mailing and visiting list? 

12. Cost—How much can you spend on the whole enterprise? 
Who will pay for it? How will. you distribute the cost 
over panels, advertising, management, and other items? 

a 


(*) re ahn, Evart G. “The A.B.C. of Exhibit Planning.” 





HOLMES QUALITY COSTS NO MORE 
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Vill S PROJECTOR 
LEICA Equipment helps 


you to broaden 
the field of 
visual education 


THE ORIGINAL MINIATURE Mode 


CANDID CAMERA speed 


Rapid 









Leitz Xenon f:1.5 


E. LEITZ, INC., 730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


The Educational Screen 





INCE LEICA o ed the field of modern 
miniature photography, Ernst Leitz, manu- 
facturers of the Leica, have constantly 

introduced apparatus so unique, precise, and 

efficient that it acts as a stimulus to many 
fields. Now, it is the VIII S Projector. 


nO 
1O 
11LO 


pen 


ol 
+ 


17 
LiL 


This machine has many mechanical advan- 
tages—quick interchange of gates for film 
slides or 2-inch glass slides in color or black 
and white ... it accommodates either single 
or double frame film slides there is a 
built-in tilting device window shutter tc 
permit reading of notes in the dark during 
projection . . . external adjustments for plac- 
ing the lamp in correct optical alignment 

interchangea lenses of various focal 
lengths and speeds. 


hl 
Die 


Besides these advantages, there is the in- 
herent engineering skill which has produced 
such effective dissipation of heat that film 
or glass slides may be projected without 
injury for a long period of time. And, years 
of experience in efficient optical construction 
is evidenced by a screen image of extreme 
brilliance. 


| lI lb with 


Write to E. Leitz, Inc., Dept. 97, 730 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, for complete information on the 


lens and ; hae . , ‘ 
Winder. VIII S Projector, and the Leica and its accessories 
N.Y which enable you to make the original photographs 
= es and film or glass slides. 
DEPT. 97 








School exhibits range in extent and complexity from 
the more or less simple classroom exhibit, to the more 
elaborate museum exhibit housed in a special room, 
and on to the extensive commercial type of exhibit. 
However, “the twelve point program” just outlined is 
applicable to each type, and the teacher concerned with 
the classroom exhibit, the principal in planning the 
museum, and the superintendent in outlining the 
plans for the community exhibition can gain much 
from its consideration. 

Since each type of exhibit is designed for a different 
purpose, it is necessary that the educational objectives 
be fully appreciated by the exhibitor. As Dr. Hoban 
said in a recent address; “Countless investigations 
have been conducted on whether it is better to add 
up or down, but none on why you should add at all, 
and what you should do about your addition, It 
time that educational objectives be more carefully con- 
Teachers, principals, and superintendents 


is 


sidered.” 
have been having exhibits made, but just why—and 
what have they done about them! 

In addition to imparting information and _ bringing 
about a change in attitudes on the part of the audience 
viewing the exhibit, the classroom teacher should be 
concerned with the specific outcomes possible from the 
construction of the exhibit. She should in such 
work a teaching situation in which habits, attitudes, 
abilities, and skills are developed in the child. By 
having the pupils systematically plan and build exhibits, 
opportunities can be provided for an integrated program 
of activity in which the media of the exhibit can be 


see 


assembled, arranged, and displayed as a part of the 
English, mathe- 
contribute 


regular school Science, 
matics, and art 
share to the enterprise. 
be provided by the necessity of planning the exhibit, 


program. 
each its 
Problem solving situations can 


class work can 


and deciding on the type of materials to be placed in it. 
Thus the pupils will discover for themselves the spe- 
cific functions of pictures, posters, objects, movies, 
slides, labels, and other abstractions encountered in the 
learning process. They can immediately apply this 
knowledge in their efforts to get their messages across 
to the exhibit visitors. They learn greatly by attemp- 
ting to express themselves in term and form which 
will bring about their desired results in other people. 
The classroom teacher has a wonderful opportunity 
for real teaching through exhibit work. She can lead 
the pupils to a realization of the necessity of thorough- 
ness and mastery of subject matter; to an understand- 
ing of how learning takes place; to an appreciation 
of the different forms of adequate and effective ex- 
pression and communication; and to the formulation 
of successful problem solving endeavors. 

The principal can build upon the experiences of the 
classroom teacher, and, in addition, secure the cooper- 
ation of larger groups in preparing display materials 
for permanent museum use. Through these materials 
he has not only effective teaching tools for the various 
subjects, but object lessons for the teachers in their 
exhibit work. He can demonstrate through the mu- 
seum the various types of exhibits and museum ar- 
exhibits of collections on 4a 


rangements—(1) small 
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shelf, (2) collections in cases in the corridors of th 

school building, (3) those housed in a special roo NEW MUSICAL 
convenient of access, and (4) those occupying an entir S 
building. By the arrangement of materials he « 


‘ul orn, i 16mm. Sound-on-Film 

of museum display, namely, (1) progressive stages 

of development; (2) the principle of functional dis Noteworthy Feature Pictures 

a eee Se ee Now Available for Rental 

meaningful relationship; and (4) the relationship 

the materials to contemporary civilization L | i ri S S I N G A G A I N 
Through his stimulation, leadership, and supervision, Starring BOBBY BREEN 


standards of excellency in workmanship and displ: 


effectively teach the recognized fundai 





pM A musical drama of unusual excellence featuring the 
can be established for all materials going into exhibits glorious voice of radio's famous child prodigy. 
| 


and museum arrangements. These v - provide the The Life and Loves of 


pupils and the teachers with guides for their planning B E iz T et O V E N 


and construction work. es. 
A "must" film. The deeply moving story of Beethoven 


The sc . Pennsvlvania are unusually fortunat a ; 

The schools of Penn vivania are WuUSUdlly 1 ' superbly portrayed by Harry Baur, with Beethoven's 
in that a new agency is providing museum and exhibit music. played by the orchestra of the Conccrvatelve 
materials of high quality for use in a majority of th de Paris. 


subjects and units of work in the schools. High prais APRIL R OMAN CE 
should be C Ive n to the W.P.A. Museum Extension 


] 


, ; The triumphs and drama that inspired the immortal 
Project materials now being widely distributed throug 


melodies of Franz Schubert, with the world-renowned 
tenor, Richard Tauber in the title role. 


Visit our booth B-18 at the NEA exhibit 


out the schools of the Commonwealth. Pictures 


posters, models, puppets , maps, graphs, lay-outs, text 





materials, reference lists, sources, dioramas, etc. pro vn 
vided by this organization are authentic, artistic, well Send for Free Catalog of over 1000 
planned, and usable. Teachers should become a Entertainment and Educational Subjects 
quainted with these materials and should acquire then Ee 
for their own use. They, along with other exhibits, WALTER O GUTLOHN 
can perform a valuable service in making the instruc 7 INC 
tion in the schools more meaningful and effective 35 West 45th Street Dept. E-6 New York, N. Y. 


Conscious of the fact that it is the effective use of th 
material rather than the thing itself that is important 
in learning, the W.P.A. Museum Extension Project 
staff has prepared outlines, guide sheets, reference lists, 
text materials, and other aids for the teacher and 
pupils. Since these projects are financed throug! 
W.P.A. funds, there is no cost to the district or school 


for the materials. Such valuable teacl aids should 


~ 


not be overlooked by teachers, principals and super 
intendents. 


1 
| 
! 


Within recent months considerable attention has been 
given to the motion picture and other projected ma 
terials as aids to overcome the limitations of learning 
and to improve the quality of instruction in the schools 
This is fine and should be encouraged and understood 


an 


by the teachers and administrators. However, sinc 




















the high cost of such material apparently precludes th 
general, wide adoption of such teaching aids, it might 
be well for the schools to give an equally thorough ' Model 33 assem? 
‘ a : : > . : es into one small, 
consideration to the school museum and the school Model 33 Animatophone is the answer compact unit. Top 
ee to the demand of Educators for a is removeble and 
» : : 1 L¢ “4 ‘ * " 
exhibit as teaching devices. Materials are right at compaet, oy nea ae speaker, in baf- 
7 ; ‘ ; , ae 1 classroom = soun rojector — at a fled case, is eas- 
hand at little or no cost, in the main. The educational See ale — ily detached. ®re- 
. cj +" Fonte; ' ahi hist ' jector is enclosed 
outcome S in tet —_ of attitudes, | an s, abilities, ap Many features that have made VICTOR Surieg operation, 
preciations, and skills are great. Existing state, city, Animatophones the world’s mest wide- 
j ; P ; ly used Iémm equipments, are em- 
commercial, school, and educational museums stand bodied in Model 33, including Victor's 


ready to assist the schools with their materials. teac patented and exclusive film protection 


. 7 . - ' ; Write for lite »and de stration, 
Ing statt, and techniques. Che schoo could soon a rite for literature ang cageee tration 

wa ‘ ‘ : sass ; (There is a Model of 
quire these techniques, build their own exhibits and the lémm  Animato- 






phone for Every Purse 
and Purpose.) 





museums, have ready at hand valuable teaching ma 





terials, and concurrently construct and use their ex y a * 
hibits in class work. Let us give more attention to 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH (rrr 


cwicace LOS ANGELES wiw vorn 


1 1 


exhibit construction and planning, and the use of th 
Museum in school work. Ww. 2 
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16 mm Educational and Entertainment Films 


Sound and Silent Selections for the Classroom 
Send for free catalogue > 


LEWIS FILM SERVICE, 105 East First Street 
WICHITA, KANSAS 











Make Your Own Ground Glass Slides 


easily and quickly, by using GLASSIVE, an abrasive which makes 
ground glass slides from plain cover glass for only a fraction 
of a cent each! 50c package. 

For Non-Photographic Slides 
use CELLOSLIDE. Has many uses—-for enlarging illustrative ma- 
terials, for making song slides, announcements, cheers, etc. Elimi- 
nates necessity of writing on glass. 500 sheets for $1.00. 


TEACHING AIDS SERVICE 


JAMAICA PLAIN MASSACHUSETTS 








Only the Best 
16mm SOUND FILM 16mm 


Low rental rates include transportation charges. 


Write for our new double size list. 
Our rates remain at their former low level. 


THE MANSE LIBRARY Bic AMA” Oi 








TWO NEW SCIENCE AIDS 
FOR PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 


PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY 
The visualization of high school The core of the year’s work in 
physics on 35 mm. film slides for chemistry especially adapted for 
classroom use. review. 

Descriptive literature and sample strip of 
typical frames sent on request. Address: 


VISUAL SCIENCES — Suffern, N.Y. 








Keep your eyeson... 


EASTIN 16mm. PICTURES 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
If you don't already have our catalogue— 
write for it now. 








MAKE YOUR OWN 
TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


For Screen Projection 
USE RADIO MATS 
on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 

Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc. 


1819 Broadway, Dept. V. New York City 


50 Radio-Mats #9 
White, Amber. 
Accept no substitute 














20 Years Serving the Schools 20 


With the best in educational Motion Pictures 


SEND FOR BIG FREE LIST OF 
Available subjects in 35 mm, 16 mm and 8 mm 
Silent and Sound 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 














TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS 


We Place You in the Better Positions. Copyright Booklet “How to Apply 
For a School, etc., etc.’”’ free to members, 50c to non-members. 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., 
Ma 


410 U. 8. National Bask ROCKY IMT TEACH CHERS 
Bidg., Denver, Cole. y-1 cy aA Ob a 


Largest and Most Successtut! Teachers’ Agency in the West 


a 














The Educational Screen 


Current Film Releases 





Film Review 
The Wedding of Palo (6 reels) (16mm) 


(Distributed by Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc.) 


A notable contribution to anthropology is this fea- 
ture length film on native Eskimo life along the fjord- 
indented shores of southeastern Greenland. It is close 
to being life at its hardest. The famous explorer and 
writer on Arctic lands, Knud Rasmussen, who died in 
1933, did the filming. The footage has been edited, 
supplied with appropriate background music and real 
Eskimo dialog. A few more titles would be advan- 
tageous. 

The simple plot gives continuity and unity to the 
production. A charming little heroine, Navarana, is 
sought in marriage by two rival suitors, Palo and Samo, 
whose courting methods are thoroughly unique. Rivalry 
leads at last to the “drum duel,” a contest in mockery 
which continues until Samo is goaded into stabbing his 
victorious foe. At this juncture the heroine's tribe is 
just moving to its winter home southward in omnibus 
canoes. When Palo has recovered—by fantastic cura- 
tive rites and medicaments—he starts off alone in his 
kayak through hurricane seas (though “only our fore- 
fathers dared that”), finds Navarana’s new home, de- 
clares his right to her, and the parents “cannot refuse 
such heroic pursuit.” He seizes his beloved, straps her 
behind him on the kayak, retraces his mad course 
through the chaotic sea and, just for good measure, 
kills his rival who has paddled forth furiously to meet 
them. And so they were married. 

But the copious details on all phases of primitive 
life in the frozen north, which the Greenland-born 
Rasmussen knew so well, constitute the picture’s chief 
educational values. The rugged, rocky coast, largely 
free of snow, with hot springs steaming adjacent to 
walls of glacial ice, and the natives swimming among 
ice cakes in the fjord—No vegetation save low-grow- 
ing flowers and edible berries during the brief summer 
—Dogs, musk oxen, seals, bears, and fish, the only 
fauna—No igloos, but, instead, hide-covered shelters 
with rocks holding down the edges, or overturned boats 
with side-curtains of skins—Weird cooking and eating 
methods, totem carving, strange dancing, fright masks, 
gymnastics on the horizontal rope, and quaintly beauti- 
ful costumes of the diminutive women. 

There are picturesque moments when hunters de- 
scribe their feats with seal and bear—when the heroine 
skins a seal with unbelievable deftness—when “the 
salmon have come” and the whole tribe spears meals 
for a month in a few hours from the shore—when 
engaging youngsters learn to shoot and paddle their 
toy bows and kayaks—when shy swains, all but speech- 
less, offer their naive gifts of covered bone or hide— 
when moving day comes and the whole tribal economy 
is merely rolled up in hides and paddled off to new 
homes—and finally those magically handled kayaks, 
defying wind, wave, ice and rock, perhaps the most 
incredibly seaworthy craft ever devised by man. There 
is plenty of teaching material here for those who know 
how. NLG 
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For VIVID Presentations 
a | Project Pictures 








ON 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


GLASS-BEADED SCREENS 





Vlovies, film slides, glass slides and other teaching material have 
amazing brilliance and realism when projected on Da-Lite Glass 
Beaded Screens. The surface of these screens is covered with mil- 
lions of tiny glass beads by Da-Lite’s advanced process which as- 
sures unequalled brilliance without sparkling or glare. The dif- 
fusion of the light is more uniform than is possible with any other 


MAN Y 7 TTeF type of beaded surface. Beads are guaranteed not to shatter off. 








DA-LITE NEW DEAL 


Although Da-Lite makes Mat White and | 

Wins. ceeues tie Gattis Giesdiaadedl Write for catalog on Da-Lite Screens and the name of the 

a penne a ae ere Da-Lite distributor nearest you. 

ciassr m r Juireme ° av 3! af 

many types of mountings inciins honains sD) A LITE SCREEN COMPANY INC. 
screens, table mode ana the Va-Lite 

i il dak ea Reale DEPT. 6 ES, 2717 N. CRAWFORD AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 











The Mail, a single reel, 16mm. sound-on-film sub- | 16MM. SOUND-ON-FILM FEATURES ° 


Outstanding Adventure and School Classic Subjects 


ject, just completed in Hollywood specifically for the 
school market, is announced for exclusive distribution 


| 
| @ THE SILENT ENEMY 
by the Bell and Howell Filmsound Library. The film | © DANGERS OF THE ANCTIC © Raves Resls 
_” © ’ ‘ . } Story of the Eskimos—4 Reels 
follows the letter through the post office routine to its | @ LADY OF THE LAKE 
‘ P ‘ ‘ , ir Walter Scott's famous poem—5 Reels 
delivery. As a narrator reads in full all written cap | @ ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
: ees ; : 7 Beloved Children’s Fantasy—5 Reels 
tions and titles, signs, etc., the film can be used for pre we . Peco or Silent Film Catalog on Request 
. isua nstr i 
reader children as well as for the older grades. | oe truction Supply Corperation 
1757 BROADWAY BROOKLYN, N, Y. 





¢ ¢ 





All the thrills of big game fishing have been packed 


TILT 
TOP 


into Big Fish, a movie just released on 8 and 16mm 
film, by Castle Films, Inc. Latest in the Sport Parad: 
series, the picture covers the high points of battles with 
tarpon, sailfish, tuna, shark, and a whale. Wholesale 
fishing is also pictured in the salmon field. 





¢ ¢ 
A novel series of half-hour talking picture lec 
tures by masters of the law have been presented 
recently to the legal world by Film Foundation of 





ONLY 





America, Inc., First National Bank Building, Bos | 

ton M: S The s jects oO A leted are To 

ag i it he subje secs as earn ters I <i Perfect for movie and still pictures! Panorams and tilts 

lessor Samuel Williston, of Harvard University. easily—instantly. Made of strong but light-weight rustless 

. ‘ ‘ . - : . i metal, with all parts carefully machined to work smoothly 

on Consideration, Professor Joseph Henry Beale, ot and lock easily. Panorams and tilts through a complete 
. — luatwaraitey at ial tie ‘ gorce re. Folds flat against tripod for ease in carrying. Shipping 

Harvard University, on Jurisdiction for Divorce, weight, 4 Ibs.—only $6.50. Write for Free 128-Page 

and John Henry \\ igimore, | Jean Emeritus ot Photographic Almanac—just out! 


Northwestern University’s Law School, on Ra 
tionale of Evidence. In the first two films Pro- CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 


fessor Felix Frankfurter appears as introducer of 230 S. Wabash, Dept. 56 Chicago 








the subject and lecturer. 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS Wheve the commercial 


A f . r ° f 
firms announce Hew products and developments of interest lo the field. 
( 





New S.V.E. Device Rewinds Filmslides 

Tho Society for Visual Education, Inc., originator 
and largest manufacturer of the filmslide stereopticon, 
after many years of experimentation, has developed 
a device which automatically takes up the filmslide and 
rewinds it into a storage can ready for use. Until 
now the filmslide after being shown has had to be re- 
wound by hand. The film under this method is allowed 
to hang from the projector and sometimes touches the 
floor. Here it may become tangled and may collect 
dust. Rewinding the film by hand often leaves finger 
marks upon it. 

The S.V.E. Automatic Filmslide Take-Up is the 
first practical attachment for filmslide projectors that 
rewinds the film as it is being shown and fully protects 
the film emulsion. The device fits all S.V.E. Picturol 
projectors and some models of Argus projectors. Its 
advantages are especially appreciated by users of S.V.E. 
Tri-Purpose projectors. When the head of this model 
is turned to the horizontal position for horizontal 
double frame filmslides, the take-up keeps the filmslides 
up out of the way. This is particularly important 
when showing a filmslide which has horizontal and 
vertical pictures and which necessitates changing from 
the horizontal to the vertical position and vice versa. 
It can be easily attached. There are no complicated 
parts to wear out—no gears nor mechanism. A special- 
ly designed storage can receives the film, which enters 
it in a manner that assures rewinding in the proper 
sequence for the next showing. 

The S.V.E. Filmslide Take-Up is furnished with one 


take-up storage can. Additional storage cans can be 


obtained at a nominal cost. There are two sizes. No. 
1 (1%”" in diameter) holds film strips with as many 
as 175 frames or pictures. No. 2 storage can (1-15/16" 
in diameter) holds up to 350 frames. For further in- 
formation address the Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 327 S. LaSalle St. 


Bell & Howell 16 mm. Arc Projector 

With its new Filmoare sound film projector, which 
employs an arc lamp for 16mm. film illumination, Bell 
& Howell assert that sufficient light is available for 
projecting brilliant images from 16mm. film, color or 
black-and-white, in even the largest of auditoriums. 
The Filmoare, they explain, was designed from the 
start as an are projector, and so represents a great 
advance over what might have been achieved by plac- 
ing an arc lamp back of an existing projector. The 
motor is in front of the film moving mechanism. A 
new ventilating system was developed particularly for 
this model. 

Both sound and silent film speeds are provided, so 
that either type of film may be shown at the proper 
operating speed. Film reels as large as 1600-foot are 
accommodated. Film rewinding is done by a secondary 


electric motor, and without operating projector mecha- 
nism, projector motor, or are lamp. The Filmoare 
amplifier produces an undistorted output sufficient for 
large auditoriums, the manufacturer’s description states. 
All adjustments for sound regulation and_ projector 
mechanism control are centralized upon the sloping 
control panel of the amplifier, where provision is made 
for operating with twin projectors. | Provision is made 
for using the latest type crystal microphone. Two 
heavy-duty high-fidelity permanent magnet speakers are 
standard Filmoare equipment. 

Two Filmoare models are offered. One provides a 
roll-away stand which supports projector, amplifier, 
and rectifier. The other, more compact, mounts the 
projector upon a stand having adjustable legs, while 
the amplifier rests upon a smaller stand directly be- 


neath. Below the amplifier the rectifier is located. 


Expansion of the Wm. H. Dudley Service 

The William H, Dudley Visual Education Service, 
Inc., 736 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, was established 
in 1929 by Mr. Dudley, upon retirement from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin where for sixteen years he was di- 
rector of visual education, and Miss Mira E. York, 
also of the University of Wisconsin. Miss York is 
widely known as an authority and expert in the pro- 
duction of colored educational lantern slides. The 
unique feature of this service has been the development 
of the Circuit Plan, originated by Mr. Dudley. There 
has been a steady growth of this service among hun 
dreds of schools in fifteen states throughout the country. 
The need of additional personnel became so apparent 
that recently a large share of the service was sold to the 
Creative Society of Mankato, Minnesota, which will 
take full charge of the circuit service June 15, Mr. 
Dudley and Miss York remaining in active participa- 
tion in the much enlarged service. 

After a wide teaching experience followed by his 
years at Wisconsin University, and climaxed by head- 
ing up an active visual education service in the Middle 
West and Eastern territory, Mr. Dudley is planning 
to pass on his fund of experience and knowledge to a 
new group which, under his guidance, can serve more 
schools and with increasing effectiveness. 

The Creative Educational Society has been conduct- 
ing a nation-wide business of a closely allied character. 
Born in the depths of the depression, in six short years 
they have achieved the enviable record of selling their 
products in every state in the union, every province in 
Canada, Cuba, Australia, and the Hawaiian Islands. 
The officers are all young progressive business men who 
have had wide experience in the school publishing field 
and have studied the needs of visual education in the 
average school. 

Two years ago they decided to go into the motion 
picture field and after careful consideration of this cir- 
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cuit distribution plan decided to join the Dudley Visual 
Education Service. They have embarked on a big ex 
pansion program designed to strengthen the circuit 
service in every conceivable way. ‘The service will b 
continued under the present name of William H. Dudl 

Visual Education Service with offices in Chi 


Mankato, Minn. 


New Wenzel ‘Ace Projector 


The Wenzel Company, Chicago, manufacturers of 
theatre projectors, announces the new Wenzel A 


16mm Sound Projector which is said to incorporate 


many features found also in the best of theatre sound 
projectors. Designed for long life and perfect pet 
formance the new projector is the result of efforts 
to bring out a thoroughly modern, low-priced projector 
comparable to 16mm sound projectors in the higher 
price brackets. 

Simplicity of operation, precision workmanship and 
practical design are among interesting features of the 
“Ace.”’ Carefully planned pivoting of all roller brackets, 
lens mount, and film gate make the straight-threading 
an extremely simple operation and allows the user to 
actually see that the film is properly placed in positior 
Using the very latest of amplifier design and a theatre 
type speaker, the machine has an output of twenty 
watts undistorted, with a peak of thirty watts. Thi 
amplifier has an input for photo-cell, microphone an 
phonograph. An added accessory, furnished at n 
extra cost, is a professional type of microphone tl 
can be used for lecturing while showing silent films 
Microphone, amplifier and speaker can be used as 
public address system while the projector is not being 
used for the showing of film. \ll contro 
veniently mounted on one panel on the operating sid 
of the projector. The “‘Ace” comes compactly arrange d 
in two handsome cases finished in enamel 


Victor Announces Price Reductions 

Victor Animatograph Corporation, Davenport, Iowa, 
have effected material list price reductions on thre 
16mm sound projector models. 

Model 25AC, 10 watt undistorted output, with ten 
inch Speaker, formerly $455.00 is now $415.00 

Model 24B, 15 watt undistorted output, formerly 
$595.00 is now $520.00 

Model 38, 30 watt undistorted output, with two 
twelve-inch P. M. Speakers, formerly $660.00 is nov 
$595.00. 

With the new Model 33 “All-in-one”’ \nimatophone 
listing at $295.00 complete, Victor has a very complet 
and attractively priced line of 16mm sound projectors 


Ampro Adopts Fair Trade Agreement 


Actuated by the desire to stabilize retail prices of 
Ampro products, the Ampro Corporation of Chicago, 
manufacturers of 16mm projection equipment, on and 
after June 11th, is placing into effect Fair Trade Agree 
ments with all its dealers operating in those states legal 
izing resale price agreements under Fair Trade Acts 
The agreement, which incorporates a schedule of maxi 
mum discounts permissible from retail list prices, ap 
plies to all classifications of sales except those made to 


the Government of the United States. 





NIVERSAL, 


I6 MM 


SOUND PROJECTOR 





New All-Purpose Model 


Now, for the first time, an 
ALL-PURPOSE 16 MM 
Sound Projector is offered 
to you. Completely flexible 
for the varied demands of 
classroom and auditorium 


¥ 





2 


az, 





Adjustable as easily 
and as quickly as your radio 
to tone quality for small 
group work but with plenty 
of built-in reserve power for 
large audiences. Clear, 
steady image projected to 
any desired size. No com- 
plicated threading. Easy on 
film. Requires no trained 
operator. Handsome mod- 
ern case design. Can also 
be used for silent films. 
A Universal comes to you 
complete, ready to operate. 
No extras to buy. May be 
purchased on the Universal 
Budget Plan.See yourdealer 
or write for further details to 


Universal Sound Projector 
Division of 
SENTRY SAFETY CONTROL CORP. 
1921 Oxford St., Phila., Pa. 
Show Room — 1600 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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THE FILM ESTIMATES 





Adventures of Marco Polo (Cooper, Gurie, 
Rathbone) (UA) Another “colossal’’ in sepia. 
Big, long, lavish array of thrilling adventures, 
by turns interesting, amusing and absurd, faint- 
ly historical, with several fine roles. But pond- 
erous, laboriously exotic, dramatically loose 
and overdone. 5-24-38 
(A) Spectacular (Y) Doubtful (C) No 


Beloved Brat (B. Granville, D. Costello) (War) 
Somewhat illogical but finely acted, emotional 
social study of little heroine. Unhappy in rich 
home, neglected by busy parents, she becomes 
defiant problem child with tragic consequences 
and corrective school sentence. Understanding 
headmistress saves day. 5-10-38 
(A) Rather good (Y) Mature (C) Too mature 


Charm of La Boheme (German, English titles) 
(Intern. Cinemart) Vienna-made version of fa- 
mous opera of consumptive Mimi, loving and 
loved by opera-tenor hero, in modern settings. 
Some obstreperous acting but mostly appealing 
and effective. Fine roles by Kiepura and Eg- 
gerth. Sound reproduction very good. 5-10-38 
(A) Very good of kind (Y) (C) Hardly 


Cocoanut Grove (Fred MacMurray, Harriet 
Hilliard) (Para) Unceasing “swing’’ music 
throughout as penniless band makes desirous 
trek by trailer to Hollywood for coveted audi- 
tion in famed night club, where rival band adds 
complications. Success achieved in final frenz- 
ied climax. 5-10-38 
(A) (¥) Good of kind (C) If it interests 
Crime School (H. Bogart, Gale Page) (First 
Nat’l)Crime-breeding slum life lands five boys 
in reform school where abuse and cruelty prom- 
ise further development into hardened criminals, 
till understanding hero takes over, brings 
changes, achieves regeneration. Extravagant and 
overdrawn in spots. Weak climax. 6-1-38 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Strong but good (C) No 


Divorce of Lady X (Merle Oberon & English 
Cast) (U.A.) Suave, elaborate, sophisticated farce 
in technicolor about debutante heiress’ uncon- 
ventional doings in hero’s rooms, with amusing 
complications. Mistaken identities carry to end. 
Meritorious effort, but too long, slow-moving 
and artificial for high praise. 6-7-38 
(A) Good (Y) (C) Not for them 


Dawn Over Ireland (all-Irish cast)(Wm. Alex- 
ander) Much human interest and charm of 
countryside in tale of Irish rebellion, but film 
inferior artistically and technically. Clumsy 
narrative, stilted dialog, faulty direction and 
amateurish acting detract seriously. 6-1-38 
(A) Disappointing (Y) Doubtful interest (C) No 


Four Men and a Prayer (Richard Green, L. 
Young) (Fox) Starts with notable sequence of fine 
English family life. Military father, falsely dis- 
charged and murdered by ruthless munitions 
maker. Four loyal sons, and ubiquitous heroine, 
after hectic adventures, violent and ghastly blood- 
shed achieve vengeance. Quality thriller. 5-17-38 
(A) and (Y) Fine of kind (C) Too strong 
Goodbye Broadway (Alice Brady, Chas. Winning- 
er) (Univ.)Implausible and involved comedy of 
mix-ups, occasionally amusing, concerning own- 
ership of smalltown hotel bought by old-time 
vaudeville couple and which wily realtor tries to 
acquire. After many vicissitudes, they finally 
turn the tables on him for happy ending. 5-17-38 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Rather amus. (C) Little int. 


He Couldn’t Say No(Frank McHugh) (Warner) 
Inconsequential farce with McHugh as factory 
clerk who submits to engagement maneuvered 
by mother and daughter, until his purchase of 
a statue starts a lot of excitement with gang- 
sters, resulting in his winning senator’s daugh- 
ter and saving senator from blackmail. 5-17-38 
(A) Hardly (Y) Perhaps (C) Hardly 


He Loved an Actress (Ben Lyon, Lupe Velez, 
Wallace Ford) (Grand .«Nat']) Poor musical com- 
edy with feeble dialog, jerky action, stale situa- 
tions about pair of penniless picture producers 
hoaxed by chorus girl posing as South American 
heiress. Largely a waste of time. 6-1-38 
(A) (Y) (C) Mediocre 

Hold That Kiss (M. O'Sullivan, D. O'Keefe) 
(MGM) Misleading title for unpretentious, pleas- 
ant little comedy of family life. Amusing com- 
plications in heroine’s romance with hero, when 
they mistake each other for socialites. Mickey 
Rooney as smart-aleck brother contributes 
little, St. Bernard dog much. 6-1-38 
(A) Fairly good (Y) Amusing (C) Perhaps 


Holiday (Hepburn, C. Grant) (Columbia) Fine sec- 
ond filming of the play. Splendid acting, dialog 
and direction, handsomely mounted. Engrossing 
story of conflict between engaging hero who 
wants a holiday, materialistic fiancee, and her 
idealistic rebel sister who understands hero. 
Much appealing, spirited comedy. 6-1-38 
(A) Very good (Y) Good (C) No interest 





Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 


(A) Discriminating Adults 


(Y) Youth (C) Children 


Date of mailing on weekly service is shown on each film. 
(The Film Estimates, in whole or in part, may be reprinted 
only by special arrangement with The Educational Screen) 


International Crime(Rod LaRocque, Astrid All- 
wyn)(Grand Nat’l)Supposedly thrilling stuff 
about two sinister villains run down by radio 
columnist who is detective on the side. But 
mostly monologue by LaRocque and others read- 
ing microphone scripts. Crude comedy helps 
little. Mostly harmless but inane. 6-1-38 
(A) Poor (Y) Perhaps (C) Hardly 
Island in the Sky (Gloria Stuart, M. Whalen, 
Paul Kelly) (Fox) In night club atop New 
York skyscraper, news of murder upsets honey- 
moon plans of detective hero and his Secretary 
heroine. He accepts quick, easy solution, but 
she, with gangster help, unearths real facts. 


Rather original. 5-24-38 
(A) Fair (Y) Doubtful (C) No 
Kentucky Moonshine (Tony Martin, Marjorie 
Weaver) (Fox) Wild, hilarious farce with Ritz 


Brothers in frenzied rampage throughout, pos- 
ing as hill-billies in hope of getting place on 
hero’s radio program. Will amuse those who like 
their delirious antics, and prove exceedingly 
tiresome to others. 5-17-38 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) and (C) Prob. amus. 
Lady in the Morgue (Preston Foster, Patricia 
Ellis) (Univ) Crime Club detective mystery well 


written, directed and acted. Tense story of 
concealed identity, crisply told, with ample 
comedy, agreeably intricate, fast enough to 


seem possible. Grewsome situations more sug- 
gested than shown. 5-24-38 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Perhaps (C) No 
Let’s Make a Night of It (June Clyde, Buddy 
Rogers) (Univ.)Amateurish story, naive acting, 
clogged with swing and crude singing. Unutter- 
ably bad taste in central situation. Waiter-hero 
brazenly intrudes self on Riviera cafe custom- 
ers, makes love to daughter, and on to great 


success in London night club. 5-17-38 
(A) Stupid (Y) No (C) No 
Lonely White Sail (Russian, English titles) 


(Amkino) More “Czar against good common 
people”’ stuff, clumsy and crude, but more verve 
and faster tempo than usual. Search, chase and 
escape of popular hero, Potemkin mutineer. En- 
gaging children enliven picture. Russian culture 
again shows at disadvantage. 5-17-38 
(A) Fair (Y) (C) Little interest or value 
Lone Wolf in Paris (Lederer, Frances Drake) 
(Columbia) Smooth story, even suspense, steady 
interest, simple plot. Reformed crook resumes 
his light-fingered ways to save crown jewels 
and mythical kingdom for his newly-met friend, 
the princess. Excitement ample but not excessive. 
Agreeable little thriller. 5-17-38 
(A) Fair (Y) Good (C) Good of kind 
Making the Headlines(Jack Holt, Beverly Rob- 
erts, Craig Reynolds) (Col) Too prominent city 
policeman ‘“‘promoted” to Captain in dead sub- 
urb, where theft and murder in deserted man- 
sion put him and newshound pal back in head- 
lines. Holt growls and scowls as usual. Very or- 
dinary thriller and not over-exciting. 5-10-38 
(A) Mediocre (Y) (C) Perhaps 
Mr. Moto’s Gamble (Peter Lorre, Keye Luke) 


(Fox) Lorre, professor of crime detection 
turns attention outside classroom to _ solve 
ringside murder. Sinister thugs, two  prize- 
fights, endless jaw-socking, and_ back-alley 
English. Feeble plot, and characters still 
feebler, including Lorre’s. 


(A) Crude (Y) No (C) No 


Night Spot (Allan Lane, Joan Woodbury) 
(RKO) Another mediocre murder yarn, with a 
night club singer innocently involved in gang 
shooting and finally learning that she has been 
working for a criminal. Song, dance and 
music as usual, and perhaps better than the 
story. 5-24-38 
(A) Mediocre (Y) No (C) No 
One Wild Night(Lyle Talbot, June Lang) (Fox) 
Aptly titled. Wildly farcical mystery film with 
ridiculously burlesqued police characters and 
generally delirious proceedings more appropri- 
ate to comedy short. Rather original solution to 
kidnapping of three provides some interest, but 


whole frantic and absurd. 6-1-38 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Perhaps (C) No 
Robin Hood (E. Flynn, DeHaviland, Rains) 


(Warner) Masterpiece of historical film-making, 
expertly set, cast, acted and directed. Ideal 
technicolor subject. Consistent, unified selection 
from myriad legends available sets story con- 
vincingly in time of Richard I. Violence not 
overdone. All should see it. 5-17-38 
(A) Excellent (Y) Excellent (C) Excellent 


Saint in New York, The( Louis Hayward) (RKO) 
Hayward good choice for suave adventurer, “the 
Saint.”’ a modern Robinhood character, hired to 
free New York of gangsters after police have 
failed. How he does it strains credence but fur- 
nishes absorbing, lively and tense melodrama. 
6-7-38 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Exciting (C) No 
Sinners in Paradise(John Boles, Madge Evans) 
(Univ) Rather artificial combination of hectic 
melodrama and comedy. Wrecked trans-pacific 
airliner lands assorted passengers on tropical 
island. Killings, violence and romance ensue 
before return to mainland is achieved. Exciting 
yut hardly convincing. 5-10-38 
(A) Hardly (Y) Not the best (C) No 
Son of the Sheik (Rudolph Valentino) ( Artcin- 
ema) The old silent film, with effective titles, 
and good musical background added. Comedy 
antiquated, kissing endless, fighting artificial, 
but dramatic values still good. Valentino in dual 
role, better as son than father. A curiosity sur- 
prisingly good after the years. 6-7-38 
(A) Perhaps (Y) Perhaps (C) No 
Start Cheering (Durante, Connolly, Starrett) 
(Col) Travesty of co-ed and frat life in crazy 
-ollege with slapstick faculty. Straining jazz, 
big-apple dancing, raucous singing and clumsy 
football stuff. Durante is feature, same antics 
as always. Mixture of funny, silly and absurd. 


5-10-38 
(A) Stupid (Y) (C) Doubtful value 
State Police (John King, Constance Moore) 
(Univ) Cheap gangster thriller, offered as 
“what public wants,”’ laid supposedly among 


Pennsylvania State Police, with rascally son of 
police Colonel as hero. Coal mining racketeers, 
bootleggers, hijackers, hideouts, shootings, 
knockouts, and crude romance. 5-24-38 
(A) Mediocre (Y) No (C) No 
Stolen Heaven (Olympe Bradna, Lewis Stone, 
Gene Raymond) (Para) Queer but delightful 
mixture of fine music deftly integrated into 
merry crook story, with strong human values 
despite distressing main situation. Bradna and 
Stone notable. Wagner, Strauss, Grieg, Liszt, 
Moskowski, fine antidote for ‘‘swing.’’ 5-24-38 
(A) Excellent (Y)Excellent (C)Probably good 
The Girl Was Young(Nova Pilbeam and English 
cast) (G-B) Suspenseful little crime melodrama 
about Scotland Yard Chief’s daughter, in love 
with innocent hero, helping him escape false 
charge of murder. Interesting English humble 
life character, law-court and police ways, atone 
for improbabilities. 6-1-38 
(A) and (Y) Fairly good (C) Hardly 
There’s Always a Woman (Joan Blondell, Mel- 
vyn Douglas) (Col)Hilarious farce-mystery, with 
clever dialog and two deft roles. Married couple 
wrangles amusingly. His detective agency fails, 
she carries on and blunders to success. Fun 
over non-grewsome murders. One regrettable 
heavy-drinking sequence by stars. 5-10-38 
(A) Fine of kind (Y)(C) Amusing but doubtful 
Three Comrades (Margaret Sullavan, Taylor, 
Tone, Young) (MGM) In grim setting of social 
chaos in post-war Germany, three disillusioned 
pals find life struggle glorified by love of charm- 
ing heroine who marries one. Staunch loyalty, 
deep devotion, heroic happiness and tears, heart- 
breaking tragedy beautifully done. 6-7-38 
(A) Excellent (Y) Mature (C) Beyond them 
Thunderstorm (Russian, English titles) (Amk) 
Village life ‘‘under the Tsar,’ bedraggled, be- 
sotted, benighted. Dismal tale of crude, earthy 
love-making by primitive humans without trace 
f charm. Unrelieved by comedy or sympathy. 


Poor photography and sound. Russia should 
keep it home. 5-10-38 
(A) Poor (Y) No (C) No 


To the Victor (Will Fyffe, John Loden) (G-B) 
Masterpiece of realism—real men, real dogs, 
real dramatic conflict—from Ollivant classic, 
“Bob, Son of Battle.”” Authentic shepherd life in 
Scottish highlands, tensely human, with human 
and canine roles equally fine. Scotch accent very 
thick at times. 6-7-38 
(A) (Y) Excellent (C) Mature but good 
Vivacious Lady (Ginger Rogers, James Stewart 
(RKO) Lively hilarious stuff about young pro 
fessor’s effort to tell his hide-bound, college- 
president father of his marriage to cabaret 
girl. Features are a raw travesty of “‘college, 
heavy drunkenness, and lovemaking in public. 
Clever but ethically off. 5-24-38 
(A) Very good of kind (Y) (C) Unwholesome 


























